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Contro»eP8ial Enernv Policv Widelv Criticized 


N.A.A.C.P. UNDER ATTACK 




NAACP leaders MARGARET BUSH 
WILS ON and BENJAMIN HOOKS. The 
NAACP is ander attack for its energy 
_ policy. ___ 


(Washington, DX\) ■ The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) is embrniled in a storm of 
controversy over its recent stand on a national 
energy policy that is strik ingly sïmilar Lo the 
position of the oil industry. 

The NAACP board of directors* position 
paper has been widely publicized as a pro-oil 
industry break with the Carter administration 
over the need to deregulate oil and to develop 
nuclear energy r resources, 

The stand spuriously links higher gas prices 
with more job opportuniti.es for unemployed 
Blacks. 

On the other hand, in a major statement on 
energy policy, National Urban League (NUL) 
Exectitive Direct or Ver non Jordan opposed 
deregulatïon and suggested that “price 
Controls and regulations be extended to all 
domestic gas and oih 

The Congrt ssional Black Caucus (CBC) took 
a sïmilar stand t direcüy opposed to the 
NAACP ^ "How on earth could derpguiation 
be in the interests of Black people?" 
Represenlative John Conyers asked, '‘Obvi- 
ously we are the relatïvely largest unemployed 
and would be the most ad verse ly impacted by 
increased energy costs. " 

Controversy has arisen over the fact that 
the NAACP report was drafted by persons 
closely connected to the oil industry and 
sirongly backed by Black oil executives, many 


of whom belong to the American Assoeiation of 
Blacks in Energy (AARD). 

Tem po red criticism has also pointed with 
some concern to NAACP Board Chairperson 
Margaret Bush Wibon s membership on the 
board of directors of the Monsanto Corpora¬ 
tion, a company in the thick of the energy 


industry. 

In a recent interview, Mrs. Wilson denied 
that her Monsanto connection had anything to 
do with the energy policy or that it was 
developed — as some have suggested — under 
irregular procedures. 

CONTINUEOON PAGE 6 


Pipe Ceremonv On Alcatraz. Rallv In Sacramento 

INDIANS BEGIN “LONGEST WALK” 


(Alcatraz Island, Calif.) - About 500 Native 
Amerkans and their supporters gathered here 
Saturday. Febniary ll t lo eonsecrate the start 
of a 3,000-mile winter trek to Washington, 
D.C., to protest IJ pieces of anli-ïndian 
legisiation. 

Native American leader Dennis Banks 
explained. "Congress represents those forces 
which want to Iegally lake over our land and 
nalural resources. Each bill chips away at the 
sovereignty of our people. 1 ’ 

Be for e embarking on what they are calling, 

4 ‘The Longest Walk," Indians gathered on 
grounds east of the nld prison buildings on the 
site of an earlier Indian occupation of Alcatraz 
which ended in June, 1971. 

The demonstrators then went to Sacramento 
to stage a rally before begtnning the 
cross-country winter jou rney which is ex pee te d 
to last six months. By February 13, the group 



Indiansproceed to Alcatraz to taunch "The 


Longest Walk „" 


had reached Heno, Nevada. 

Of the 11 pieces of represoive legïslatkm , the 
primary focus of attention has been on H.R. 
9054, the deceptively named “Native Ameri¬ 
can Öpportunity Act, ’ introduced by 
Representatïve Jack Cunningham of W ash¬ 
ington state, 

H.R, 9054 provides nol only for the 
abolishment of all treaties entered into with 
Indian tribes by the U,S., bui also for the 
abrogation of all rights and protections 
guaranteed to Indian people by these treaties, 
such as the rights to hunt and fish. In effect, it 
will terminante all federal protections of Native 
American s. 

A strong force behind ‘ The Longest Walk, 1 
Banks declared at the Alcatraz gathering, 
“Indians eonsider ihemselves equal to other 
nations, We are not suhordinaie or a 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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Editorial 

SUPPORT 

"THF 

LONGEST 

WALK” 

' The Longest Walk ' has be¬ 
gum Under seige from reaction- 
ary forces throughout the U.S. t 
Native America ris and their sup¬ 
porters are marching aeross the 
country to the nat ion 's Capital to 
protest lhe vicieus atiack on their 
hu man rights. 

Reminiscent of the Leg&l on- 
slaught against the rights of the 
newly freed slaves in the Recon- 
struction era, Congress has con- 
cocted an 11-bill legislative pack- 
ago designed to ‘ chip away at 
the sovereignty of the Indian 
people. 

The most repressive of these 
bills is H.R. 9054 + the so-called 
“Native American Opportunïty 
Act/' lf passed, the bill would 
abolish ail U.S. treaties wlth 

Indian people and deny a]j their 
rights guaranteed by these trea¬ 
ties. In short, Native Amerieans 
would o nee again become non- 
citizens. 

Alongside the slaveiy of Black 
people, the brutal, systematic 
genocide of the Indian popula- 
tion, slarting wlth the arrival of 
the first European colonizers on 
American 90 Ü and continuing to 
this day, ranks as the most sordid 
history of the U.S. 

Native Amerieans have never 
been accorded Lhe honor due 
Ihem as the first “ Americans/' 
Instead, they have been Lreated 
as the scuin of the earth T as 
non-people r as serfs in the land 
w fiere they lived long bef o re 
White people knew that North 
America existed. 

Why this sudden nationwidc 
blitz against Indians? In recent 
years, led by such groups as the 
American Indian Move ment 
(AIM), Native Amerieans have 
been denianding that the U.S. 
govemmenl honor the hundreds 
of treaties il has made with Lhem t 
treaties which, if enforced, would 
make the sovereignty of the 
Indian nalion a reality. 

The power structure is enraged 
because the Indians have dared to 
take their fight to the United 
Nations. They have dared to ask 
the world body to move to proleet 
the human rights of their people, 
to end their vicieus genocide. 

4 ‘The Longest Walk is an act 
of a people angry and weary of 
over three een tunes of repression 
in a country which they settled. U 
deserves tin* support of a» 
frpedom-lovlng people m U,IS 
country aod l,le wtirlf *' 



HAPPY 


HUCY 


February 17 


sdette%4 fo t&e £diün 


NIGHTMARE IN ÉLMIRA, N.Y. 


Dear Editor, 

I am writing in ho-pes Ihat whai I have to say rmight help and wam some ol 
my young brothers and sisters who irught find themselves in a situation simiJar 
to one that fc am now in. 

I moved to El mi ra, New York, from Kansas City, Missouri. Elmira is a smal! 
town in m iddfe-stale New York. It is a town that has only one county judge r who 
has held the position for over 20 years, and a district atlorney, who also has 
held his post lorquite sometime. 

At the time I gol lo Elmira. t really fiked living here, but now it has turned 
mio a nightnwe. 

It starled March 7. 1977, when l was arrested for a murder I didn't even 
know happened. I was charged wlth second d eg ree murder along with a 
co-detendant, Dennis GoodWin. 

First we were iold exact ly what we were wearing the nightof the murder. We 
were iold that there was folood on our clothes and shoes, They were sent to the 
F0I for analysis. Everything returned negativo — no bloed, hair, skin or 
anything that connected us with the crime. (The victim was beat, kicked and cut 
from ear to ear.) 

We were still held by lhe district atlorney even though we had witnesses to 
our wher ea boots. 

Finally, the D.A. said he had a witness who eould identify os, He said that 
this man has seen us argumg with the victim bef ore he died (aboot 15 minutes 
later). When he came to court he said we were not the men hè had seen. 
Because that was one more thing in oor favor, the D.A, wantod to have his 
lestimony stricken from the records (his own witnoss). 

Later he wanied our palm prints and haïr samples (prints were found at the 
murder scene along with awool cap). These things agam were negative. 

With everything pointing to our innocence, the district attorney, or lhe city 
police, paid Iwq girls to say they saw us commit tho crime. 

One girl testified that she saw a group of men beating and kick mg a White 
man. She iold what they were wearing, which did nol match any single item 
that we had on or what the poli co said we had on. She also said that it could 
have boen us because two ol lhe men were tal! (1'm 6', 1 W' and Goodwm's 6', 
2'A") but so are lots of men here. Then she stated, onder pressure from 

CONTINUED ON PAGE25 
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COMMEUT 

Tribute To 
MalcolmX- 
’TetMyDeathBring 
LightToHieTruth” 

February 21 mtirks the 13th 
anni v er sa ry of the a s sa $$ in a t ion of 
a trufy great Black leader. 
Male o lm X. In honor of Brother 
Malcolm 's commit ment and dedi- 
cation to the struggle of Black 
people for freedom and libero.- 
tion , THE BLACK PANTEER 
this weck reprints excerpts from 
the finai chapter of “The Auto- 
blography of Malcolm X, u ritten 
in conjunction with the widely- 
acclaimed author of Boots, Aiejr 
Haley. 

I must be honest. Negroes — 
Afro-Amerieans — showed no 
inclination to rush to the United 
Na tl ons and demand justiee for 
theniselves here in America, I 
really had known in ad va nee that 
they wouldn't. The American 
White man lias so thoroughly 
hrainwashed the Black man to see 
biniself as only a domestic “civil 

■if 

rights" problem that it will 
probably take longer than I live 
before the Negro sees that the 
struggle of the American Black 
man is international. 

And I had known, too, that 
Negroes would not rush to foliow 
me into the orthodox Islam which 
had given me the insïght and 
perspective to see that the Black 
men and White men truly could 
be brothers. America’s Negroes 
— especialLy older Negroes — are 
too indelibly sOaked in Cbristian- 
ity s doublé Standard of oppres- 
sion. 

So, in the “public invited'* 
meetings which 1 began holding 
each Sun day afternoon or evening 
in Harlem s well-known Audubon 
Balhoorn r as I addressed predom- 
inantly non-Muslim Negro audi- 
ences, 1 did not immediately 
attempt to press the ïslamie 
religion, but instead to embrace 
all who sat before me: 

— not Muslim, nor Christian, 
Catholic, nor Protestant. . .Bap~ 
list nor Methodist. Democrat nor 
Kepubliean, Mason nor Elk! I 
moan the Black people of Ameri- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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LA PERALTA TEIANTS CONSIDER LAWSUIT 
FOR DECENT HOUSING 



FIGKT 


Ml L LI O NA t RE S LUMLO RD VlOLATES COURT SETTLÊHENT 


{Oakland, Calif.) - Tenants of 
the La Peralta apartments here, 
angered over millionaire slumlord 
William Nickerson s reneging on 
a court aettlement requiring him 
to make repairs in the rundown, 
mach-infesled structure, are 
scheduled to meet al week s end 
to consider filing a lawsuit 
against the real estate tycoon. 

The predominantly Black 
tenants launehed a rent strike on 
December 15 of last year to 


(Oakland, Calif,.) - Huey P, 
Newton returns to Merritt Col¬ 
lege. 

Fnllowing the unamious vote of 
the Peralta Community College 
District Board of Trustees last 
week, thb Black Panther Party 
President will assume a non- 
paying student teacher job some- 
time later this month, 

The teaching position was 
made in agreement with the 
University of Califomia, Santa 
Cruz campus, where the BPP's 
chief theóretician is euro!led as a 
Ph.D. candidate in Interdiacipli- 
nary Studies, a posi-graduate 
doctor al course co vering the 
fields of history and soeial 
coïisciousness (philosophy, psy- 
ehoiogy and sociology.1 

The course Muey will teach at 
Merritt involves psychology and 
Black Studies. 

lt was while he was an 
undergraduate at Merritt College 
(Lhen on Grove Street in North 
Oakland) in the mid-1960's that 
Huey formed the Black Panther 
Party (for Self-Döfense) in Octo- 
ber, 1966, 

Although Merrill has since 
been moved to a spot overlooking 
the city, a famous Black History 
mura ] — which includes por- 
iraitH of early Black Panther Party 


protest the indecent living condi- 
tions in the downtown Oakland 
residence. As a resull of the 
strike, Nickerson signed an a- 
greement in Muniripal Court on 
January 17 in which he piedged to 
act on dozens of tenant com- 
plaints. 

Nol only has the wealthy 
slum lord — author of the bestsel- 
ling book, How I Turn cd $1,000 
fnto A Million In Real Estate In 
My Spore Time — flagrantly 


Bobby Hutton, the first BPP 
member and the first slain by the 
pol icé — was preserved and als O 
moved to the college h s present 


violated the agreement, but he 
continues to evict tenants who 
are participating in the rent 
strike, 

Other mattérs that have the 
tenants up in arms concern a 
recent string of break-ins and 
thefts in the building, the rapid 
turnover in the management, 
which has proved to be highly 
incompetent, and Nickerson’s 
blatant efforts to dïvide the 
tenants. 


site, 

Huey's brofcher, Melvin New¬ 
ton, is a professor at Merritt and 
is chuirperson of the school’s 
Liheral Arts Department.1 


Information provided exclu- 
sively to THE BLACK PANTHER 
has revealed that Nickerson is the 
business partner of real estate 
speculator Alben J, Lowry, Low- 
ry owns nutnerous proporties in 
the Finitvale and East Oakland 
areas. {See last weeks issue of 
THE BLACK PANTHER.) 

Together, the two men operate 
the Las Vegas, Nevada-based 
Education Advancement Institute 
which features ‘"Lowry/Nicker¬ 
son Seminars. The two men 
travel acrüss the country lectur- 
ing on *Teal estate investor 
training.'' 

AGREEMENT 

Under the court agreement 
worked out for the La Peralta 
Tenants Association by atlorney 
Geoffrey Etnire* Nickerson a- 
greed to the following: 

•To cease pending or prospec- 
tive evict ion proceedings against 
tenants based on acts or events 
which took place before the 
agreement; 

*To offer the agreement to 
each tenant who had been 
invölved in the rent strike or 
occupied an apartment in need of 
repairs or other niaintenance: 

•To pro vide month ly exterm- 
inating services; 

•To empty garbage in the two 
garbage areas on each floor on a 
daily basis, with the exeeption of 
Sundays and five holidays; and 

•To pro vide beat and plumbing 
in accordance with the Oakland 
Building and Housing Codes 
applicable tothe La Peralta. 

In addition to this general 
agreement available to all ten- 
nants, Nickerson made several 
individual court seltlements with 
tenants who had particuiar griev- 
ances. 

In one case, the apartment 
window of tenant Renee T«dd 
that had not closed aeveral weeks 

CÖNTlNUËD ON NEXT PAGE 


WILL ASSUME STÜ&ËNT-TE ACH1KG JOB THIS MONTH 

Huey Returns To Merritt College 



mombers, including Huey and 
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B P.Q.B A TE LOBBY INQ EFFO RT CALL E D “FRIGHTE NI HG" 

BIG BUSINESS DEFEATS CONSUMER 



AGENCY 

BILL 

(Washington, D.Cd - The 
House of Kepresomatives last 
week killed a bill lo create a 
federal office of consumer ropre- 
sentatinn, legislation sought by 
leading consumer advocates for 
over a decade, 

The legislation‘s defeat, by a 
227 to 189 vote, was bitterly 
ttemnmced by prominent con- 
Stomer advocate Kalph Nader, 
‘The corruptmg infiuence of big 
business campaign contributions, 
promised or withdrawn, has 
never been more ciear than in the 
last few days. . said Nader in 
blasting the House for foresaking 
consumer interes is in the face of 
a massivö Jobbying effort by 
business ïnterests to defeat the 
bill 

‘These members who today 
voted against the consumer 
should know thai consumers will 
organize to vote against them 
tomorrow/’ Nader wam,ed. 

The bill would have shaken up 
the widely criticized federal con- 
sumer bureaucracy by abolishing 
26 consumer interest offices and 
creaüng instead a more potent 
central agency empowered to 
intervene on beliaJf of consumers 
to make government regulatory 
agencies more accountable and 
responsive to consumer interests. 

The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce spearheaded the fight 
against the consumer bill. 

‘Tve been up here for 25 years 
and have never seen such inten¬ 
sive lobbying,” said Speaker of 
the House Thomas P. O'Neil, Jr. 
In a last minu te appeal the House 
Speaker urged his colleagues to 
forgel whatever promises they 
may have made to business 
interesLs opposing the legislation. 

FoMowing the defeat of the 


meaaure, White House consumer 
aide Esther Peters on was moved 
to commune “The big black suits 
have heen in the corridor/’ The 
aide to President Carter said she 
was frightened by Lhis show of 
“corporate power. 

Ms. Peters on said the White 
House wöuld continue to support 
consumer representation in gov- 
ernment, possibly by éxeeutive 
order, However, House sup¬ 
porters of the legislation charged 
that the White House had done 
little effective work after an- 
nouncing that the bill was a high 
priórity. They charged that Carter 
had helped defeat the bill by his 
own campaign eomplaints about 
loo many government agencies 
and too much regulation, conser- 
vative clichés echoed repeatedly 
by House memberg who opposed 
the legislation. 

Those who argued in favor oi 
the bill, 'which was considerably 


wate red-down from what its 
supporters were seeking even last 
year. said that ihe agency was 
necessary to give some balance to 
the overwhelming ability of busi¬ 
ness to influence the regulatory 
process and other governmemal 
functions with iawyers, public 
relations experts, lobbyists and 
other paid officials. 

'The imbalance is 5Ü to 1; 100 
to 1 on most issues/' R e present a- 
tive Toby Mof feu, of Cotmecticut 
said in de bate. 

Three tinnes previously the 
consumer agency bill nas been 
taken up by Congress witiiout 
beSng enacted. The last time, in 
1975, similar measures were 
adopted by bom uouses. But, 
after President Ford said that ne 
would veto the measure, me 
houses did not auempt to recon- 
cile the differences belween uieir 
bills and send a final measure to 
the White House. 


La PeraltaTenantsToConsider Lawsuit 


CÖNTINUED FRÖMPREVIOUS PAGE 
prior to the rent strike still has nol 
been fixed, despite the agree- 
ment Ms, Todd made with 
Nickerson, 

To show their good faith that 
Nickerson would live up to the 
agreemenl, the lenants agreed to 
pay their rente in a trust account. 

The city Housing and Conser- 
vation Division completed an 
inspectiën of the La Peralta on 
January 25 and found some 88 
Building Code violations. 

Aniong them were filthy gur- 
bage chutes; unapproved and 
improper electrical wiring; a 
leaky pressure valve in the 
hearing System; poorly painted 


halls and lobby areas; broken 
Windows: and detective toilets. 

Tenant spokesperson Kirmet 
Rooney said that security in the 
building is very poor, as evi- 
denced by the recent rash of 
mysterieus break-ins and 
burglaries. Many teuants believe 
the break-ins are “inside jobs 11 
design-d to promo te suspicion 
among themselves and thereby 
weaken the rent strike. 

In a recent incident, a wornan 
tenant was viciouslv manhandted 
hy the Üaklaml Police Depart¬ 
ment after ex-apartment manager 
John Ford charged lier with 
assaulting his wifo. 

The incident occurred when 


Ms. Betty Crunipter went to ask if 
she could help a fellow tenant 
w'hose aparLment nad been 
broken into win Je he was sick in 
the hospital in Los Angelus. 

Ford s w ife told the tenant. Mr. 
Morris, a 33-year employee of 
Amtrak. not to talk to Ms, 
Crunipter, When Morris refused 
and Ms, Crunipter protested at 
Mrs. Ford’s interference, Ford 
ealled the police. 

Upor their arrival tt.ey barged 
into Ms. Crunipter"s apartment 
dragged her out. ii.andcuffed her 
and beat her brutalh as they mok 
lier to a waiting paddy wagon. 
She was placed in a “nieiuaF* 
hospital bul later released. 



February21,1965 


ThisWeek Jn 

Black 

Hïstcry 


Bom Malcolm Little in Oma¬ 
ha. Nebraska. on May 19, 1925. 
the future Black leader tpent nis 
early ctiildhood in Lansiog. 
Michigan, His fatner, Rev. Farl 
Little. was a i^aprist minister, 
and, in nis son’s words. ,+ a 
dedicated organizer for .Mar- 
cus Garvey's United Negro 
Improvement Assocmtion. Rev, 
Little dïed mystenousiy in 1931. 
his body cut in r.alf aker being 
placed on a raüroad track, His 
family believed ti.ai ne w r as 
auacked by White racists, 

Following Rev. Little s deatn. 


Malcolm and nis seven brotners 


and sisters were spin up. The 
state welfare agency ciaimeu 
that Mrs. Little was mentally 
iucapable of taking care ot i^er 
children ana put ner m a mental 
institution. 

Alter finishing u.e eignüv 
grade, Malcolm nmvea to Bos¬ 
ton, his oider, nalf-sister Ella 
taking legal cusw>dy of idm. 
Never remming u> sci.uoi, u+e 
teenage Malcolm heid numerous 
jobs, He eveniuaily movea to 
New "lork wn.ere i.e turneü to 
petiv crime, aiLernateiy living as 
a iioodlum, iidet. dope peadler 
and a pimp, 

While servmg a ntdariy seven- 
year sentunct m ï% Massacnu- 
setts prison + iMalcotm became a 


COnvert to u.e u.en Nat ion of 
Islam {now the Wurid Commu- 
nity of Islam in the West). Upon 
his release from prison m i952, 
Le became a iiumster m me 
Naüon T rising lo oeconie us fiery 
ciuei spottespersoii utuore oeing 
suspended by me late Elijah 
Muhanuuad in November, 1963 . 

A i iOiy pilgriii lagt* u> Mecca 
lod lo Malcolm s conversion to 
Onnodox Islam n. ituia. Later 




Ihuiy (DAAL h wtacn emnodiod 


seif- 


self-deterniinatioii ^uu 
(k’ltMist* hvr Black peupie. 

He was assassmaieo on Feb 
ruarv 21. 1965. m Hanem/ 
,Audubnn Hotel. 
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Or. MARTIN LUTHER KfflG, JR, 


-AR TICHOKI 11 

Latest C.LA. 
Disdosure • 
Involuntary 
Assassins 

(Washington, D.C.) - A 1954 
CIA project to carry out politica! 
assassinations committed b y per¬ 
sons unknowingly subjected to 
min d-con trol drugs was revealed 
in newly released government 
documents last week. 

The plot was disclosed in a 
series of 1954 memorandums 
made public under the F reed om 
of Information Act. The docu¬ 
ments were prepared as part of a 
project sométimes known by the 
COde name '' Artichoké/" nne of 
foor CIA programs to conduct 
mind-comrol experiments from 
1949 to 1974, when the efforts 
were allegedly terminated. 

Several groups have studied 
the documents from the stand- 
point of w het her they may 
provide any evidence in the 
continus ng mquiries into the 
assassinations of President Ken- 
nedy or Dr. Martin Luiher King, 
Jr, Members of a nonprofit 
group* the Assassination Infor¬ 
mation Bureau, said that the 
security officer for the "Arti- 
choke"' project, Sheffield Ed- 
w r ards, was later the CIA man 
assigned to form the assasslna- 
lioTi team that made attempts on 
the life of Prime Minister Fïdel 
Gastro of Cuba. 

The Bureau's condusion is 
supported by a Sonate Intelli¬ 
gente report and CIA doem 
released under the Freedom of 
Information Act. 

According to the latest docu¬ 
ments, a team from the project, 
which usually induded inierroga- 
tion experts, clrujï experts anti 
psychiatrists or psychologists, 
was asketl to "give an evalua- 
tion” of ii.e foUowing "i.ypotliet- 
CQNTJNÜED ON PAGE26 


MILITARY AID CONTINUES 

U.S. WHITEWASHES HUMAN 
RIGHTS VIOLATIONS OF ALLIES 
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Jimmy Carter ’s human rights policy is full of doublé talk . 


(Washington, D.C.) - While 
criticizing several of its al lies for 
human rights violations in a 
carefully word cd State Depart¬ 
ment report released last week, 
the Carter adm inis tra tion re- 
duced military aid to only one t 
because of “sLrategic and politi¬ 
ca! consideraiions, 

The 426-page document, the 
second annual report on human 
rights practices in the 105 coun- 
tries that receive U.S. aid or buy 
American weapons, was prepared 
for Congress and released jointly 
by the House International Rela¬ 
tions Committee and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Israël, the Philippines, the 
Nationalist Chinese government 
on Taiwan, South Korea and Iran 
w f ere among the U.S. allies cited 
for human rights violations by the 
State Department, Nicaragua, 
which is presently undergóing 
politica! turmoil due to the 
populör uprising against the 
repressive regime of President 
Anastasio Somoza, was the only 
country to receive reduced aid 
from the U.S. 

Israël — descnbed as ,+ a 
fuil-Oedged parllamentary demo- 
cracv" — was accused of 44 ex- 

V 

treme physical and psychologica 1 
pressure” in interrogating pris- 
oners in occupiod Palestinian 
territmy. 

The Philippine government 
w’as cited for corruption so 
pervasive as to hamper aid to the 


poor and for torturing political 
prisoners and detaining hundreds 
without charges or trials, 

The Taiw r an government, ac¬ 
cused by the Carter administra- 
lion on the one hand of 
ope rating under martial law 
conditions. was praised due to the 
deerease of repons of crue!, 
inhuman or degrading forms of 
pu nishment. 

Despite the notorious reputa- 
tion of the Iran jan government for 
violating human rights, the SLate 
Department report shied away 
from severe criticism of the 
Middle Kast regime. 

The report said that the Iranian 
government "has dealt firmly — 
at times harshly — with persons 
from both left and right'' charged 
w r ith committing acts against the 
state, The country's court System 
was praised for ‘some potentialJy 


significant improvements .' 1 Also, 
the Shah's regime, according to 
the White House, is “commitled 
to prison reform/’ 

Concerning South Korea, also 
known Lhroughout the wörld for 
its human rights violations, the 
report aüeged that torture is not 
now "regularly employed 1 ’ in the 
xAsian country and that the 
infringement on political liberties 
is 'The heart of \ Korea' s) human 
rights problems ,'' 

This year’s report is a marked 
departure from that of last year, 
which den Gun eed human ri^its 
violations in Argentina and Brazil 
to the point where both Latin 
American counlries responded 
with ou trage. Bra^il broke a 
25-year-old military treaty with 
America, and Argentina ended its 
aid relationship w r ith the U + S, 
CONTINUEO ON PAGE 26 



CIVIL libertarians score loopholes 

Senate Bill To Curb Intelligence Abuses Introduced 


(Washington, D. C. I - After 
three years of investigaüng the 
hideous and s ome Li mes mur- 
derous crimes of the U.S, intelli- 
gence community in the con¬ 
tinus ng post-Watergate fallout — 
among them the notorious FBI 
COINTELPRO* CIA assassination 


plots and disruption of Progres¬ 
sive, Third World governments, 
and unprecedented, massive 
p(>litical spying and intrusioii on 
civjl liberties — the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence last 
week introduced legislation to 
curb intelligence abuses. 


The legislative package eon- 
tains an out right ban on political 
assassinations, and is intended to 
limit the scope of covert opera- 
tions abroad and protect the civil 
liberties of Americans against 
interference by the intelligence 
community, 

PROPOSALS 

The proposals cover the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency. the 
National Security Agency (NSAl 
and the intelligence operalions of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Department of 
Defense, It wou ld create a 
director of national intelligence 
and formalize a command struc- 
ture similor to One set forth in 
President Carter s exècutive or¬ 
der on intelligence reorganization 
last month. 

If these legislative charters 
betome law, they wou ld super- 
cede Carter l s order. De bate is 
expectedto lasi nearly a year 

CONT1NUED ON PAGE 26 


Central Intelligence Agency headquar - 
ters in langley, Virgin ia. 
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N.A.A.C.P. UNDER ATTACK 


CÜNTINUED FROM FRONT PAGE 

In do with the energy poli cv or 
iliiU ii v\üf> devoloped — as sortie 
have suggested - under irregu- 
lar procedures. 

"There is nothing in my career 
that says 1 can be co-opted for 
money, ' Mrs. Wilson saicl. 

Queslions have also been 
raised by two prominent Black 
journalist» and New York City's 
influential Village Voice. 

COLUMNIST 

Syndicated columnist Carl 
Rowan noted, “NAACP leaders 
have swallowed the litie that they 
can forge an alliance wilh 'big oil' 
that will produce greater profits 
. . .with Blacks reaping jobs and 
prosperïty. ” 

Syndicated columnist Bill 
Raspberry wrote an article in the 
Chicago Sun Times headlined, 
“Big Oil Gives NAACP a Grease 
Job.” Raspberry's cnmmentary 
began: 

. .The NAACP's recent 
energy conference suggest that: 
a} the organization has suddenly 
joined the ranks of the free 
marketers; b) that it is prepared 
Lo pay uneonscionable social cüsts 
for job production, or; c) it has 
been had by a haiidful of Blacks 
who work for ‘big oil/ 

The Village Voice last month 
printed a front-page probe by 
Alexander Cockburn and James 
Ridgeway entitled “Big Oil's 
Black AlUes/ - which thoroughly 
detailed the events leading to the 
adoption of the NAACP policy. 

“By buying the industry line T “ 
wrote Ridgeway and Cockburn, 
“The NAACP has, in pursuii of 

■ | ■ ■ | i 


Unemployment in the Black community will not be reduced by the NAACP's pro-business energy policy, 

opponents of the policy charge , 


ed a sector of me economy — oil. 
nudearand symoetics — whiclus 
capilal-intensive and which 
promises to reduce rather than 
increase jobs available. ‘ 

The Village Voice account 
begins in mid-November when 
some 400 delegates to the 
NAACP's energy conference met 
in Washington, D.C, Two task 
forces were formed, One, dealing 
wilJi consumer demand, was 
chaired by Lee White, the former 
chaïrperson of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

White has widely been identi- 
fied with consumer interesis. His 
task force of 25 or 30 people 

f rank-and-file 


«f * , 


The poor will 
suffer from 
whatever plan 
emerges from 
Washington t 
D.C." 


members of the NAACP, Libera¬ 
tion News Service reports, 

The second task force, on 
supply, was quite different. It 
was headed by Robert Rates, 
formerly a staff assistent to 
Senator Edward Kennedy in 
charge of minority affaïrs, and 
now a lobbyist for Mobil OiL 
Bates’ group also included 
members of Standard Oil of 
California, Arco, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas. Con Edison, Arthur 
D. Littlé, and people from the 
f ede ral Department of Energy. 
This task force echoed the 
industry line, 

TASK FORCES 

When the two task forces met 
for a discussion of their reports, 

according to Ridgeway and Cock¬ 
burn, it was the lirst task torce s 
report, in opposition to the 
industry line, that was voted on 
and accepted. Rut the report that 
was finally written up aiid 
released was the work of the 
second task force. 

Ridgeway and Cockburn traced 
the change in reports to the 
leadership of the NAACP and 
Mrs. Wilson's in ti ma te relation- 
ship Lo the oil industry, 

Hobart Taylor, a Washington, 
D.C. t lawyer and meniber of the 
board of the NAACP, is a director 
of. among other corporations, 
Standard Oil of Ohio. Westing- 
house la producer of nuclear 
reactorsI and Aetna Life and 
Casualty. 


His law firm’s clients include 
Standard Oil of Ohio, Westing- 
house. Textron, Pan American, 
and Owen s Illinois. Taylor is in 
charge of the NAACP's special 
Gontribution fund. 

Another conirihutor to the 
NAACP's revised energy posi- 
tion, Andrew Brïmmer, is notori- 
ous for his opposition to the idea 
of any minimum wage law. 
Brimmer, a former meniber of the 
Federal Reserve Board, now sits 
on the boards of Dupont and 
United Airlines, 

He is also the financial consul¬ 
tant to the largest and most 
successful Black-owned oil firm in 
the United States, Wallace and 
Wall ace. 

The NAACP's eontroversial 
stand has brought it some strange 
now bedfellows, The Wall Street 
Journal, for example, editorial- 
ized. L '. , .for Liie first time in 
memory the NAACP has sïded 
emphatically witi» the free-mark- 
eters instead of the iniervention- 
ssis on a major queslion of public 
policy.' ’ 

\ ernon Jordan expressed a 
worthy opinion of the Black and 
poor community sentiment in tne 
conclusion of his NUL energv 
report; 

'Tf we can be sure about 
anything in this unpredictable 
world^ it is that the poor will 
sulfer from whatever plan e- 
merges from Washington in 
1978“ 
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Fg_R, INFO RMEft S > Rl GHTS 

Webster 
Confirmed As 
New F.B.I. 

Director 


D.C.) - U.$, 
Appeals Judge 


I Washington, 

Circuit Corirt of 
Wilbam H. Webster was con¬ 
firmed b y voice vote on Pebruary 
10 to a 10-year term as director of 
the FBI, 

The nomination of Webster. 
53, who wilJ succeed reliring FBI 
Director Clarence Kelley to be- 
come the third permanent head of 
the Bureau, was strongly oppoied 
by Black groups because of the 
federal judge’s membership in 
four albWhite sociai clubs in St, 
Louis. 

Du ring two days of testimony 
at the Sonate Judiciary Commit- 
tee r s confirmation hearings, 
Webster said he had no plans to 
resign from the clubs, which 
include the Koonday Club, the 
Mysterieus Order of the Vei led 
Prophete, the St. Louis Country 
Club and the University Club. 
|See last week’s issue of THE 
BLACK PANTHEK.) 

The Carter administration' s 
selection of the appeallale judge 
for FBI chief was no doubt baserï 
on Webster 's opinion on FBI 
informers, handed down last 
Öctober in the Socialist Werkers 
Party (SWP) and Young Socialist 
CONTINU EO ON NEXT PAGE 


TWQ CHAHQES DROPPËD AGAI NST IHPICTED AGEMT 

NEW YORK F.B.I. CITED FOR ILLEGAL 
ACTS - NO PROSECUTIONS 

(New York, MAM - The head of 
New York’s FBI office and 28 
agents have been named as 
unindicted co-conspirators in a 
case involving mail tempering 
and illegal wiretappmg in search- 
ing for radical fugitives. 

According to a Ju slice Depart¬ 
ment “bill of particulars" filed in 
U.S, District Court in Manhattan 
last week, J, Wallace LaPrade 
and hls agents conspired with 
John Kearney, the former FBI 
supervisor in New York who is the 
only deftndani in the case, to spy 
on the Weathermen in the early 
1970's, (The Weathermen group 
is a spin-off of the Suidents for a 
Democratie Society (SDSÏ, which 
came into prominence as ene of 
the leaders of the anli-war 
movement du ring the late 
1960's.) 

At the same time, U.S. District 
Court Judge Kevin T. Duffy 
threw out two of five counts 
charging Kearney with mail 
tampering in the conspiraey. 

Kearney is the first FBI agent 
ever indietech He was charged 
last April in connection with his 
command of Squad 47, a “Red 


tonner fteiv ï ork City tBl supervisor JOHN KEARNEY Heft) 
greeted by fellow agents following his arraignment last year. 


Squad’' unit assigned to “neu- 
tralize M the Weathermen. 

Judge Duffy ruled in favor of a 
motion by Kearney 's lawyer, 
Edward Bennett Williams, that 


the two counts should be dis- 
missed because of a technica! 
error in the grand jury indict- 
ment. 

Duffy dismissed two counts 
charging numeroue illegal mail 
openings based on a minor 
lechnicality: that each count 
charged more than ene offense, 
violating a ruk that requires a 
separate count for each offense 
charged. Duffy plsc> ruled that 
onc count charging a number of 
illegal wiretaps might be nar- 


rowed down to specify a single 
offense, bul remarked that 
‘there is some doubt“ that the 
government prosecutors could 
succeed in doing this, 

A spokesman for U.S. Attorney 
Robert Fiske said it was unlikely 
the government wou ld appeal 
Duffy's ruling, He said the 
prosecution could seek to re- 
indict Kearney on the mail 
charges in a way that wouïd 

conform to the ruling, or proceed 
CONTI NUED ON PAGE 25 


COINTELPkO Plots Against RepublicOf New Africa Revealed 


(Jackson, Miss.l - More dis- 
dosures of FBI “ dirty tricks' 1 
against the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, Re public of New Africa 
(RNA| + in Detroit and Mississippi 
came to light here this week as 
RNA invesligators porod over 
1,000 pages of reeenüy released 
files. 

Among the startling discov- 
eries was a document showing 
that the FBI fingerprint lab was 
not prepared to support ils claim 
that a palm print found on a 
suppósed murder rif Ie really 
belonged to RNA Vice President 
Hekima Ana. 

This FBI deception changed 
defense stralegy and played a 
major rok in a Jury verdict of 
guilty to first degree murder for 
Hekima and two other men. Tliey 
were convicted on state charges 
for the death of a Jackson poiice 
lieutenant who was among 40 
policemen and FBI agents who 

besieged ti.e RNA residence 
duriug the early hours of August 
18, 1971, The poiice and agents 
claim they had come to serve a 
fugilive warrant. The wanted 
nian was not at the house. 


Mississippi had lodged charges of 
“waging war against the sLate of 
Mississippi/ 1 state treason 
charges, h, in order to hold“ 

Obadele aiïd the three others 
arrested at the office with him, In 
another memo, the Jackson FBI 
complains (o Washington head- 
quarters of the 'magnitude of the 
problem faced by local and 
federal officials in convicting 
Henry (Obadele’ s former 
naiiiel, '* 

In another previouslv-sup- 
pressed memo Justice Depart¬ 
ment attorneys beseech the 
Washington field office for any 
“statements (of Obadele) which 
could be constmed as initiating 
the consplracy/' The Washington 
field office could produce 
not hing adequate, but Obadele 
was later charged, along with 
eight others, with conspiracv to 
assa uit federal office rs and gen¬ 
teneed to '12 years, He i s 
currently at Atlanta Penitentiaty . 

A federal habeas corpus appeal 
for him is expècted to be argued 
this spring in Philadelphia 

As the federal trial approached 
CONTINUEDON NEXT PAGE 
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The newly released pages aiso 
reveal a frantic effort in the days 
after the shoot-out, on the part of 
the FBI and federal prosecutors, 
to find some charge which wouïd 
stick against RNA PresidentImari 




Arrested RNA members following 1971 FBI raid ïn Jackson, 

Mississippi. 


Obadele. Obadele and three 
others had been arrested at the 
RNA office, several blocks away, 
where no shooting occurred. 

At one point FBI Director 
Hoever is advised tliat the state of 
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Members of the Re public of New Africa (RNA] sit chained following 
A ugust 18, 1971, FBI raid on an RNA residence in Jackson, 


Mississippi. 


COINTELPRO Plo 

CONTINUED FROM PREVIQUS PAGE 

the newly released document® 
show the FBI in Mississippi 
became outraged at the Justico 
Department in Washington, The 
Justiee Department apparently 
considerèd its case too weak to 
go toccHirt even in Mississippi. 

As a result the Jackson FBI 
calied upon Senators E ast! and 
and Stennis to intervene. Not 
long afterwards Elliött Richard- 
son, then attorney general, 
lalked with the FBI head in 
Mississippi for “clarity/ ’ He 
then personally gave the go- 
ahead for prosecution, 

The Jackson FBI warned: 'TI 
this case is nol vigorously pur- 
sued and charges are dropped, 
publicity in this matter wilI be 
spread to all extremist organiza- 
tions throughout the United 

Webster Confirmed As 

CONTINUED EROM PREVIOUS PAGE 

Alliance (YSA) lawsuil against 
government spying and disrup- 
tion, the Militant reports. 

The SWP and YSA have 
demanded the complete files of 
18 informers the FBI admits spied 
on the two groups. Evidence has 
already shown that informers nol 
ortly iaform, they also carry out 
burglarïes and COINTELPRÖ dis- 
ruption plots, 

When Judge Thomas Griesu, 
who is presiding over the SWP 
and YSA case, ordered the FBI to 
show the files to YSA and SWP 
altorneys, the government ap- 
pealed to a three-judge panel that 
induded Webster. 

The three appeals judges de- 
cided thal they had no legal 
grounds to reverse Griesa’s or¬ 
der. But Webster and Judge Van 
Graaf eiland issued an opinion 
urging Griesa to reconsider his 
ruling anyway, 

Webster and the other judge 
feit compelled to 'express our 
concern ’ that aüüwing the at¬ 
torney s to see the evidence on 


s Against R.N.A. 

States by the RNA. (Obadele*s) 
previous public statements can 
leave little doubt thal he would 
utilize such action to increase his 
own stature/ ’ 

The federal prosecution lied in 
denying that President Oba- 
dele and the RNA were COIN- 
TELPRO targets or that such a 
program existed. RNA targetting 
was not admitted untii March. 
1977, months after President 
Obadele and the two other RNA 
defendants on bad had returned 
to jail. 

Finally, the FBI takes credit for 
producing stories in the Detroit 
News in 1969 by reporters Don 
Ball and Michael Maharry, pro¬ 
moting a so-called “ split “ be- 
tvveen President Obadele and his 
brnther, attorney Milton R. Hen- 
ry, boih then RNA officers. i 1 

.B.l. Director 

informers would lead “to un- 

necessary rummagmg in govern- 
ment files/ 1 

Webster and Van Graafeiland 
warned that allowing anyone to 
see the infornier files “is likely to 
compromise the fundamental 
public policy underlying the 
[ informer] privilege.’ ’ 

‘Tnformer privilege 1 ' is the 
legal doctrine whidh the FBI uses 
to cover up its informers' crimes, 
Aceording to this “privilege" 
informers have the righl to- 
complete secrocy — no matter 
what they do, 

New that Webster, as FBI 
chief, will be a delendam in the 
socialists lawsuit instead of its 
appeals judge, he will probably 
be even more concerned about 
keeping the records secret. 

Add to his n pp re da tion of 
informers Webster's ruling in a 
controversial police case in St. 
Louis, When he excused the cops 
of wrongdoing, Webster ex- 
plained that it was “unrealisüc'’ 
to think police work can be error 
free.Il 


Jt 4 11 IS lil «,1 I 4 IIVI I 


South Carolina 
KIlls E * R. A * 

iColumbia, S.CJ - The South 
; Carolina Sonate, after four hours 
of debate, voted 25 to 2 to kilt a 
resolution to ralify the Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA) to the 
U.S, Constitution, ERA bas 
been ratified by 35 States but 
must be approved by three more 
States by March 22, 1979, in 
order to amend the Consütution. 
Three States who ratified ERA 
have withdrawn their approval, 
although the legality of these 
withdrawals is under investiga- 
tion. Recently the Alabama state 
senate rejected ERA by a 24 to 8 
vote. 

Record Tax Break» 

(Washington, D,C.) - A new 
Treasury Department study re- 
veals that 1.4 per cent of U.S. 
taxpayers, those w ith incomes of 
S5Ö T 000 a year or more, reaped 
31 per cent of all “auLhorized” 
tax breaks for individuals. These 
be nef its mean $84 billion lO'St in 
tax revenu es, in addilion to S28 
billion lost due to special 
benefils for corporations. Very 
few of the tax benefits are 
focused on those making 
$20,000 a year or less yet they 
account for 62 mülion of the 88 
million individuals who filed 
1977 tax returns. 

Jobs Deerease 

{Washington, D.C.I - A study 
prepared by the Public Interest 
Research Group reports that 
every time the U.S, defense 
budget increases by one biilion 
dollars, some 11,600 jobs are 
lost, The jobs are lost 
due to the fact that military 
spenditig produees few r er jobs 
than in vesting In other are as 
would, and thus the current Sl07 
billion military budget is costing 
a minimum of 1.240,000 jobs. 

Nix Racist Union 

(Newport News, Va.) - After 
years of repeated attempts, a 
victory w r as scored by the United 
Steel W'orkers Union at the 
Tenneco shipyard in Newport 
News, Virginia. Led by Black 
workers, the 20,000 workers at 
the shipyard voted out the 
company union which had been 
entrenched since 1939. Tenneco 
is Virginia's largest private 
employer and lias a long history 
of racist practices and wage 
and benefit cutbacks. 

Burke To Run 

(San Francisco, Callf,) - U.S, 
Representative Yvonne Braith- 
waite Burke, a Congressional 
Black Caucus mombar, an- 
^nouneed her candidacy for siate 


attorney general last week. 
Burke, who has worked closely 
with the federal courts, the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration and the Califomia 
Assembly CriminaJ Ju slice Com- 
mittee, will be opposing Los 
Angel es City Attorney Burt 
Pines for the Democratie nomi- 
rsation. 

Charges Dropped 
Against Hawaiiani 

(Honolulu, Hawaiil - A federal 
judge has dismissed charges 
against 22 Hawaiians charged 
wüth “trespassing" on Hawaiian 
land under U.S, Navy controh 
This is the second time in two 
months that the U.S, military 
failed in its attempt to bloek 
civilians from returning to Ka- 
hoolawe Island, which the Navy 
has used for hombing practice 
since 1941. 

Although a 1953 Presidéntial 
order gave the Navy contrnl of 
the island, the decree also 
stipulates that the island be 
returned to civilians when no 
longer needed by the military. 
The Ohana movement has 
vowed to struggle untiï the Navy 
stops its needless daily bombing 
runs and the island is returned 
to the Hawaiian people as an 
historical and cultural sanc- 
tuary. 

C hildren T s 
Commercials Hit 

(San Francisco, Calif. I - The 
locally-based Committee on 
Children's Television and Gon- 
sumers Union filed a petition 
w r ith the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC) last week to end all 
têlevision commercials which 
exploit trusting pre-schooiers 
and young children, The petition 
States that 'children are highly 
vulnerable to the claims and 
influence of commercial adver- 
tisers and don’t understand that 
the presentations are designed 
onlv to selï/ 1 

Special Adm Issions 

Threatened 

(Ban Francisco, Calif.) - A 
proposal by the University of 
■San t rancisco Law School dean : 
which would reduce the special 
admissions program from 50 to 
19 studenta faces widespread , 
student and community opposi* 
tion, A demonstration and rally 
were held recently when the 
proposal was presented to the 
aculty for their vote, the 
ou te o me of which has vet to be 
aiuiöunced. 
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C.I.A. Director 
Addresses Secret 
Group Of Corporate 
Presidents 

(San Franciseo, Calif.} - CIA 
Director Stansfield Turner was 

lere ^ st w &ek Lo address a 
mysiQrioua, secret organiiation of 
^ 50 corporate presidents who are 
strangely paranoid over media 
coverage. 

The organization, the Young 
Presidents Organization (YPO), is 
composed of the elite of the 
corporale world. The 550 dele- 
gates who were meeting in San 
Francisco's Fairmont and Stam 
ford Court hotels described their 
secret group as an ‘international 
educatlon assoeiation of 3,500 
corporate presidents.’ p 

To qualify for membership in 
the YPO, one has to have become 
the chief execative of his com- 
pany before the age of 40 + 
provided that the company has 
annual sales of roughly $2 
million. 

Although on the surface the 
YPO convention appeared to be 
no different than other business 
conventions, nearly all of the 
delegates displays d a cioak-and- 
dagger attitude. 

When asked to explain why 
their group was so secretive, YPO 
delegate Ben Gilgore explained 
very sharply, Most buslness- 
men prefer not to speak lo 
newspaper people period, wheth- 
er or not they‘ré part of this 
organization/' 



Supporters of AIM activist LEONARD PEITIER (right) gatkerin front of 
' waukee Safety Mudding where Paftier was recentty acqidtted 
charges of attempted mnrder of two cops. 


TO FIGHT OTHER C H AR GES 


A.I.M. LEADER LEONARD 
PELTIER ACQUITTED 


I Miïwaukee, Wisc.} - American 
Indian Movement (AlMl activist 
Leonard Peltier recentiy won a 
major court victory when he was 
aequitted on trumped-up charges 
of attempting to rnurder tw f o 
off-dutv Miïwaukee cops. 

Af ter the jury, composed of six 
Blacks and six Whites, delivered 
the not guiïty verdict, Peltier 1 s 
supporters wepl, embraced and 
cheered in the corridors of the 
courtroom which they had packed 
throughout the iiine-day trial, 

The attempted frame-up of the 
AIM activist was the focus of 
nationwide attention, wïth Pel- 


tier's supporters staging numer- 
ous mass rallies in Miïwaukee 
before and during the trial. 

The courtroom proceedings 
were attended by Nalive Ameri¬ 
can spiritual leader Leonard Crow 
l>og, AIM activist Clyde Belle- 
court and AIM National Chair- 
man John TrudelL 

Peltier was one of AIM ’s most 
capabJe organizers, leading the 
Wisconsin contingent to Wash¬ 
ington, I).C. t in 1972 in the L TraiI 
of B roken Treaties” protest. 
Peltier s supporters charge that 
the AIM leader's parlicipalion in 
the Washington, D.C., protest, 


BI G HTS V I QL ATI Q K S _iN MURPER OF CH IC A Np 

Federal JuryConviefs Ex-Housfon Cops 


(Houston, Tex.) - Three former 
Kouston cops were convicted 
here last w r eek for violating the 
rights of a Mexican-American 
prisoner, José Canipos Torres, by 
beating him and throwing Kim 
into a downtown bayou where he 
drowned last May. 

The three officers, Terry Den- 
son, Stephen OHando, and 
Joseph Ja niste, w-ere convicted 
on tw r o eounts of violating the civil 
rights of Torres, whose body was 
Fotmd floating in the Buffalo Bay- 
>y on May 8 of last year. 

One of the counts, in vol ving a 
violation of federal civil rights 
which results in death + is a 
felony, carrying a maximum 
sentenco of life imprïsonment. 

Federal prosecutor s admit that 
Ms verdict was a cornpromise in 
hat the de fondants were not 
'ound guilty of additional charges 
hat they had conspired to 
vithhold information about the 
rruesome incident from a federal 
) ros ecu tor. 


Before reaching a verdict, an ahuse. 
alhWhite jury had deliberated for The officers had already been 

over seven hours in what was an convicted of negligent homicide, 
obvious case of gross police CONTINUED ON PAGE 2S 



Memhers of 
Houston 's ('hi¬ 
ts ano community 
demon strated 
against the 
ex-policemen re- 
sponsiöle for the 
mnrder of José 
Campos Torres. 





only two weeks before the 
Miïwaukee incident, was the roal 
rnoiive for the attempted frame- 
up, 

With the victory in Miïwaukee, 
Peltier’s supporters gained new 
impetus in the baitle to win the 
AIM leader's release from Mari¬ 
en federal prison in Illinois, 
where he is serving two life terms 
for ‘aiding and abetting ,+ in the 
deaths of two FBI agents on the 
Pine Ridge Heservatïon in South 
Dakota in 1975. A new appeal 
hearing has tentatively been 
scheduJed for March 2 in St. 
Louis. 

In the Miïwaukee trial, detailed 
testimony by two Native Ameri¬ 
can woinen who witnessed the 
1972 incident could not be refuted 
by the prosecution. 

TEXAS RESTAURANT 

Veria and Loretta Ford both 
testified that- w ? hen they entered 
the Texas Restaurant on Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1972, two men w r ere 
laugbing and gesiuring and 
pointing al a table where Peltier 
and tw f o companions were eating. 
They said that when Peltier and 
his companions wem to pay their 
bilt, the two men followed them. 

A niinute later, the Ford sisters 
teslified, the door burst open as 
one of the men wrestled Peltier 
back inside the restaurant. The 
other man cume in a moment 
later waving a gun around. lt was 
only al this poinl Lhat the men 
ideniified themselves as off-duty 
police officers. 

Both women testified that the 
officers beat and kicked Peltier, 
The sisters said they and their 
companions followed as the cops 
led Peltier out of the restaurant 
and watched in horror as the 
CONT1NUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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INDIANS BEGIN “LONGEST WALK” 




CONTINUED FRQM FRONT PAGE 

subculture. We negotlate treetjes 
whïch somehaw are nol being 
enforced by the more powerful 
nation, tbc United States. 1 

A fugiüve from South Dakota, 

Banks is wantod for sentendng 
on his conviction on lrumped-up 
charges in co n neet ion witb the 
1973 CusLer Courthouse In dia n 
uprising, California Governor 
Jorry Brown, however, bas re- 
fused to extradite Banks, As a 
resull of these circumstances, 

Banks was forced lo drop out of 
the march when it neared the 
California border, 

Banks said 24 persons have 
pledged to walk the entire 
distante but non-Indians may 
swell l.he ranks of walkers to 200 
or 300 from time to time, 

ALARMED 

Meanwhile p ïndian organiza- 
tions throughout the country are 
alarmed by the recent upsurge of 
vocal, antï-Indiati organizations 
in areas near ïndian reservations, 
and the repercussions these 
groups are causing in the nation's 
capita!, reports Liberation News 
Service, 

Wassaja, a nation al Ïndian 
newspaper, describes supporters 
of these anti-lndian groups as 
" (non-Indian) residents of ïndian 
reservations who feel Lhreatened 
by the prospect of ïndian self- 
government. 

The paper aLso names 1 'com¬ 
mercial fïshermen fand] some 
sports fishermen who have been 
led to believe the ïndian tribes 
threaten their fishing privi¬ 
leges.” 

Many groups in question belong 

Leonard Peltier Acquifted 


to the “'Interstate Congress for 
Equal Rights and Responsibili- 
ties/' This multi-state organiza- 
tion indudes mainly 1 ‘weH- 
financed farmers, ranchers, cattie 
interests, water interests, timber 
interests, energy interests, hunt- 
ing and fishing interests.” 

These organizations, according 
10 Wassaja, have found sympa- 
thetic ears in Washington — most 
notably Washington state veteram 
Represeniaüve Lloyd Meeds and 
first-termer John Cunningham, 

A bil! imroduced by Meeds in 
November amounts to a broad- 
side altack on ïndian water 
rights. The Quantification of 
Federal Reserved Water Rights 


r * 
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look turns beating Peltier while 
his hands were euffed behind 
him. 

Loretta Ford tesüfied that af ter 
Peltier was placed in the back of a 
paddy wagon. "it looked ]ike it 
was going to tip over. , Al was 
rocking from side to side. We 
could hear them scuffling. . We 
just were all yeïling or crying. . VI 
never saw anything like that 
before." 

Peltier was charged wlth two 
counts of attempted inurder in 
the incident. Ronald Hlavinka 
and James Eccel, the Lwo off-duty 
officers (both of whom have quit 
the police forceh claimed Peltier 
drew r a gun and pulled the trigger 
after they had lefl the restaurant 
but it didn't fire. 

The Ford sisters said that the 
only gun they saw was in the 
hands of one of the office rs, 

Under cross-eïamination, both 
Eccei and Hlavinka said that they 


had had "severa!” drinks before 
going to the restaurant. Hlavin¬ 
ka s hands were so swollen from 
beating Peltier that he missed 
three days of work because of it . 

The role of the FBI in this case 
has come out in the courtroom, 
Conirary to Standard procedure, 
the FBI, and not the Milwaukee 
police, in ter r o gat ed witnesses in 
Jamiary, 1976, inclxiding Hlavin¬ 
ka and Eccel. Hlavinka said that 
the FBI never taiked to him 
arnund the time of the incident, 
but a defense wit ness who was 
once engaged to Hlavinka chal- 
lenged his story, 

In a recent letter from prisort 
Peltier said, "The U.S. thinks it 
can 3top our movement by locking 
us in cells, but they're wrong," 
Despite six years of legal perse- 
eution. Peltier said in a recent 
inteview, "I have made a 
commitmeni, . .to keep fighting 
until we w r in self-determination 
and sovereignty,' 1 




v Ut • t 


A 


Native Ameriams r angered by the mtroduction of 11 anti-ïndian büis 
in Congress and the rise of anti-lndian groups, have begun "The 
Longest Walk'to Washington to demand their rights. 


for Ïndian Reservations Act 
(H.R.9951) provides that tribal 
water rights he limited to Che 
maximum amount of water the 
tribe has used annually during 
the last five years. 

Since in many cases, tribes are 
currently ahïe to use only a small 
fraction of their legal entitlemeni 
because of the federal govern- 
ment’s past and continuing fail- 
ure to enforce their treaty rights, 
the bill would in effect r&tify the 
theft of ïndian w r ater that has 
already taken place. 

A long line of Supreme Court 
deeisions stretching back to the 
1908 case of Winters vs. U.S . has 
repeatedly held that ïndian tribes 
are entitled to enough water to 
make their reservations viable. 

However, the development of 
coal and other natural resources 
in the West is Impossible without 
water, and many energy corpora- 
tions now view ïndian roserva- 
tions as the last remaining source 
of uneommitted water, 

On the sanie day he intro* 
duced the water bill. Meeds intro- 
duced another — ilie Omnibus 
ïndian Jurisdictiën Act of 1977 


(H.R.9950) - that w r ould limit the 
rights of tribes to exercise legal 
jurisdiction on their reservations, 

Although least likely to become 
iaw* the intentions of Cunning¬ 
ham's bill, H.R 90 h 54. is the most 
ominous, 

’lt is the hope of Congressman 
C unningham that Indians will no 
longer be super-citizens in the 
U.S.,,that they'11 all be brought 
into the mainstream of American 
society,” says Bruce Addison. 
Cunningham 1 s legislative assis¬ 
tent. 

Ihe bil! would also end w-hat 
Addison described as the system 
of "ïndian welfarisni where In¬ 
dians [are| protected from cradle 
to grave through different health 
programs, different educatie n 
programs, and housing pro¬ 
grams," 

The facts contradict Addison s 
assumptions, however, For e\- 
ample, the average income for 
ïndian families on reservations is 
SI,500, unemploymern is 45 per 
cent and the average number of 
years of schooling is only eight. 
according to government tig 
uresd 
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OHIO 


indiana 


* LouïsvilJa 


KENTUCKY 


Hadan 


TENN 


Stearns 


■ ~ SUPPOR T FOR KENTUCKY STRIKE 

MINERS’ 

PACT 


-uvm attii ut 

COUNCIL REJECTS COAL 


(Washington, D.C.l - The 
lining council of the United 
Mme Workers (UMWJ Last week 
ovenvhelmingly rejected a pro- 
posed settic mem of the naüon- 
wide coal strike in the face of 
widespread opposltion by rank- 
and-file miners to provisions 
amied at onding wildcat strikes. 

The action occurred on the 69th 
day of the longest coal strike in 
the naüon 's hisioty, one day after 
the Carter administration had 
orde red that plans be drawn up 
for emergency movement of coal 
to areas ruiming cïitlcally short of 
fueJ needed to produce electric 
power. 

The contract was rejected by a 
30-6 vote, wilh three members of 
the 39-member UMW council 
absent. 

FEARED FOR LIFE 

Claiming that he feared for his 
life, UMW President Arnold 
Millcr delayed defending the 
contract at an earlier session of 
the council, 

'Tm not gojng to present this 
contract to the council under 
conditions of mob rule, rt Miller 
said after telephonmg the Asso- 
ciated Press früm his home. 

The ‘*mob rule' * 1 Müler spoke 
of consisted of a demon stration 
by about 200 rank-and-file union 
members demanding rejection of 
the contract, They filled the lobby 
and stairwav of the union head- 
quarters, bul left the building 
when asked to. 

A straw vote later in the day by 
the bargaining council produced a 
33-3 rejection of the proposed 
pact. 

Mille r has been under attack in 
the coal fiekls for agreeiug to an 
industry proposal that would fine 
miners as nmci. as $22 a day for 
engaging in wildcat work stop- 
pages over safety and oü<er local 
gr ie vances. 

UMW Vice President Sam 
Church said wage provisions of 
the contract appeared to be 
“generally aceeptable" to the 
miners but they objected to 
provisions dealing with dïsdpli- 
nary procedures and the health 
and retirement funds. 

The Carter administration met 
February II to draw up plans 
aimed at ensuring continued co&l 
supplies for Ohio, Tennessee, 
Jndiana and Pennsylvania* the 
four States hardest hit by the 
strike, 

Department of Energy spokes- 
man Frank Kelly said coal 
stock pi les at soine Utilities m the 
four statos we re as low as a 
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Rundown Kentucky coal camp , Black min er-activist BÏLL WORTH- 
INGTON Hop , rigkt) is organizing support for a coal miners' strike in 

Stearns, Kentucky . 


MeanwhiLe, Black labor activist 
Bill Worthington, a leader of 
United Mine Werkers in epstern 
Kentucky, was in the Bay Area 
recently in an attempt to gain 
support for the 17-month-old coal 
miners strike in Stearns, Ken¬ 
tucky, which has turned into a 
pitched, armed battle. 

Bill Worthingion tak es stairs 
slowly. "lt s not my age, he says. 
lt s black lung, pneurnoconiosLs. 


A miner's chance of getting it 
after more than 20 years under¬ 
ground are 90 per cent. Worth- 
ington has been a mimer for 33 
years. 

The Black miner recently 
toured northern California on 
behalf of the Stearns strikers. 
The miners have been out 17 
months in an effort tn win a union 
contract. The Blue Diamond Coal 
Company owns the mine and 


refused to negotiate with the 200 
miners. No coal is moving and a 
strike leader says they'11 stay out 

1 until heil freezes over, thaèvs 
and freezes over again, s ' 

The media and the Bitumineus 
Coal Operators Association 
CONTINUED ÖN PAGE 20 


ILL WO R KëM MEED FROTECTION" 

Threads Of Discontent: Trouble I n Textile I ndustry 


(New York, N.Y.) - ütis 
wards is Black, 67, retired and 
has brown lung, a respiratory 
disease. He speiU 44 years 
working in cotton mills in North 
Caroline, first outside shovelling 
coal, Lhen inside ïoading dye 
kettles, and finally, the last 23 
years before he retired, cleaning 
cotton and lint dusi off the 
carding machines for the J,P. 
Stevens Company in Roanoke 
Rapids, North Carolina. 


He saw World War TI come, 
White nïale workers drafted into 
the armed forees, and White 
woitien drafted into the mills to 
fill the labor gap If there were 
any jobs left, and there usually 
w r ere in the cleaning and rnain- 
tenance category, Black workers 
got them. 

Edwards was at w f ork in the 
roill in July of 1965 w hen the Civil 
Rights act of 1964 w r ent into 
effect. The impact was im- 


New York City demonstration in support ofJ. F. Stevens boycott 


mediate, Says Edw r ards, ‘They 
closed down all the deparlments 
and held a meeting. They said... 
all would use the same bath- 
room. M 

In the South it meant allowing 
Black workers to help White 
workers load dye kettles, or 
allowing Blacks to work in the 
same area as Whites. Segrega- 
üon died hard. 

It also meant a small increase 
in pay. At the Stevens mill, 
Edwards annualsalarywent from 
$4,000 to 35,000 bet ween 1971 
and 1973, The Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers 
Union (ACTWUl had a lot to do 
with the changes. 

When the ACTWU made the 
J.P + Stevens Roanoke Rapids 
mills the first target of its efforts 
to unionize Southern textile work¬ 
ers in 1963, Black workers were 
ready to listen, and respondod in 
far greater numbers than ^ hues- 

“Mill workers need protec- 
tion. “ says Edwards. “They need 
a union. especiallv Blacks. In 

fact. if it wasn't for Black w orkers 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 


21-day suppïy- 
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Malcolm X 

CONTINUEO FROM PAGE 2 

ca — and the Black people all 
over this earth! Because it is as 
this collective tnass of Black 
people that we have been de- 
prived not only of our civil rights, 
bul even of our hu man rights, the 
right to human dignlty. ...” 

My thinking had been opened 
up wide in Mecca, In the Jong 
letters I wrote to friends, I tried 
to eonvey to them my new 
insights into the American Black 
man's etruggle and his problems, 
as well as the depths of my search 
for truth andjusiice. 

‘Tve had enough of someone 
else's propaganda,' I had written 
to these friends. "Tm for truth, 
no matter who teils it, 1’m for 
ju slice* no matter who it is for or 
against, I’m a human being first 
and foremost, and as such l m for 
whoever and whatever benefits 
humanity as a whole .'' 

Largety, the American White 
man s press refused to eonvey 
that 1 was now attempting to 
teach Negroes a new dïrection. 
With the 1964 ‘dong, hot sum- 
mer" steadily produdng new 
incidents, I was constantly ac- 
cused of "stirring up Negroes." 
Every time I had another radio or 
television microphone at my 
mouth , when 1 was asked about 
"stirring up Negroes" or "inrit- 
ing violence, ” l d get hot. 

DYNAMITE 

"It takes no one to stir up the 
socioJogical dynaniite that sterns 
frorn the unemployment, bad 
housing, and inferior education 
already in the ghettoes, This 
explosively criminal condition has 
existed for so long, it needs no 
fuse^ it fuses itself; it spon- 
laneously combusts from within 
itself* 

They called me "the angriest 
Negro in America." I wouldn't 
deny that charge. I spoke exactly 
as I feit, "I belieue in anger. The 
Bible says there is a time for 
anger*" They called me ,L a 
teacher, a fomenler of violente." 

I wouid say point blank* "That is 
a lie, Tm not for wanton violence, 
Tm for justice. I feel that if White 
people were attacked by Negroes 
— if the forces of Jaw prove 
unabie* or inadequate, or reJuc- 
tant to protect those Whiies from 
those Negroes — then those 
White people shnuld protect and 
defend themselves from those 
Negroes, using arms if necessary. 
And I feel that when the law fails 
to protect Negroes from Whites 
iittuck* then those Negroes should 
use arms* if necessury, to defend 
themselves, 

"Malcolm X Advocates Armed 
Negroes! r 

What was wrong witli that? I IJ 


teil you what was wrong, I was a 
Black man talking about physical 
defense against the White man. 
The White man can lynch and 
liurn and bomb and beat Negroes 

— that’s all right: "Have pa¬ 
tience . * , "The customs are 
entrenched". , ."Things are 
getting botter. ’' 

I tried in every speech I made 
tocJarify my new position regard- 
ing White people — "I don't 
speak against the sincere. weil- 
meaning, good White people. I 
have learned that there are some. 

I have learned that not all White 
people are radsts, ] am speaking 
against and my fight is against 
the White radsts, 1 firnily believe 
that Negroes have the right to 
fight against these radsts, by any 
means that are necessary.’ 1 

But the White reporters kept 
wanting me linked with that word 
"violence." I doubt if I had one 
interview without having to deal 
with that accusation. 

VIOLENCE 

‘T am for violence if non- 
violence means we continue 
postponing a soJution to the 
American Black man s problem 

— just to auoid violence. I don’t 
go for non-violenee if it also 
means a dtjlayed soJution* To me 
a delayed solution is a non-solu- 
tiön. Or TH say It another way* If 
it must take violence to get the 
Black man his human rights in 
this country* lm for violence 
exactly as you know the Irish, the 
Poles, or Jews wouid be if they 
were flagrantly discriminated 
against. I am just as they wouid 
be in that case, and they wouid be 
for violence — no matter what 
the consequences, no matter who 
was hurl by the violence, ’' 

W'hite society h ates to hear 
anybody* especially a Black man, 
talk about the crime the White 
man has perpetrated on the Black 
man. I have always understood 
that's why J have been so 
frequently called "a revolution- 
iet.'” It sounds as if I have done 
sorne crime! Well, it may be the 
American Black man does need to 
become involved in a ree/ re vol u- 
tion, 

Sometimes, I have dared to 
dream to myself that one day, 
history may even say that my 
voice — which disturbed the 
White man’s smugness, and his 
arrogance* and his cömplacency 

— that my voice helped to save 
America from a grave, possibly 
even a fat al catastrophe* 

The goal has always been the 
same, with the approaches tn it as 
different as mine and Dr, Martin 
Luther King s non-vlolent inarch- 
ing, that dramaüzes the brutaliiy 
and the evil of the White man 
against defense loss H kicks. And 
in the racial climate of this 
country today, it is anybody's 


guess which of the "extremes" in 
approach to the Black man + s 
problems might personally meet 
a fatal catastrophe first — 
"non-violent" Dr, King, or so- 
called "violent" me. 

Every morning when I wake 
up, now, l regard it a$ having 
another borrowed day. In any 
city, wherever 1 go, making 
speeches, holding meetings of my 
organization, or attending to 
other business, Black men are 
watching every move I make, 
awaiting their chance to kill me. 

SUDDENLY DIE 

I know, too, that I could 
suddenly die at the hands of some 
White radsts* Ör I could die at 
the hands of some Negro hired by 
the White man. Gr it could be 
some brainwashed Negro acting 
on his own idea that by eliminau 
ing me he wouid be helping out 
the White man, because I talk 
about the White man the way I 
do. 

Anyway, now, each day 1 live 
as if I am already dead, and 1 teil 
you what 1 wouid like for you to 
do. When I am dead — Isay itthat 
way because from the things I 
know, 1 do not expect to live long 
enough to read this book in lts 
finished form — I want you to just 
watch and see if I*m not right in 
what 1 say: that the \\ hite man in 
his press. is goiitg to identify me 
with "hale," 

He wilt make iise of me dead, 
as he has made use of me alive. 
as a convenient Symbol of 
"hflired — and that will help 
him to escape facing the truth 


that all I have been doing is 
holding up a mirror to reflect* to 
show, the history of unspeakahle 
crimes that his race has com- 
mitted against my race, 

You watch, I will be labeied as* 
at best, an "irresponsible" Black 
man* I have always feit about this 
accusation that the Black 
"leader” whom White men con- 
sider to be "responsible" is 
invaribly the Black "leader” who 
never gets any results. You only 
get action as a Black man if you 
are regarded by the White man as 
irresponsible?' In fact, this 
much I had learned when I was 
just a little boy. 

And since 1 have been some 
kind of a "leader" of Black 
people here in the racist society of 
America, I have been more 
reassured each time the White 
man re si si ed me, or attacked me 
harder — because each time 
made me more certain that I w as 
on the right track in the American 
Black man's best interests, The 
racist White man's opposition 
automatïcally made me know r that 
I did offer the Black man 
something worthwhile. 

^es, I have cherished my 
"demagögue” role. ! know that 
st>cieties of ten have killed the 
people who have helped to 
ehange those sócieties. And if l 
can die having brought any lighl, 
having exposed any rueaningful 
i rut.ii tiuit will nelp to destmy tae 
racist cancer that is malignant in 
the body of America — then, all 
of the credit is due to Allah, Onb 
the mistakes have been mine. 
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Qll l Magazine Interview With Bl ach Panther Partv P re sident 

A CONVERSATION WITK 

HUEY P. NEWTON 


Üelow, THE BLACK PANTHER reprints an 
in-depth interview eonducted by Oui magazine 
with Black Panther Party President, Founder 
and chief theoretician Huey P, Newton, wko 
wilt cel eb ra te h is 3bth birthday on February 17. 

QUESTÏON: Whal pressures prompted you 
tofleelhe U.S. in 1974? 

HUEY: WeU, first of all 1 was informed that 
there was a LerKhousand dollar contract out on 
my life. And the source of the information was 
a strange one — the police chief of Oakland, 
Charles Gain, He said it in a statement lo my 
öLtorney. 

Q: Why did he teil you this? 

HUEY: You’d have lo ask him. Who knows 
what tangle of molives he could have had? The 
source of the contract, apparently, was the 
narcotics dealers of Oakland, They were very 
lipset by the Panthers' campaign against 
heroin, This is what friends in the community 
told me. We got very little information out of 
Gain — only the promise that he would 
jnvestigate furlher. 














BPP President 
HUEYP. NEWTON . 


WORST PROBLEM 


But the worst problem, in some ways + wasn't 
the contract, f had been tailed for most of my 
adult Üfe, and the effect was both exhausting 
and terrifymg. Poople think youYe bei Hg 
paranoid when you describe these situations to 
them. FBI agents would tail me everywhere — 
into a grocery store or doughnut shop. When 
they followed me in a car, it was always 
bumper-Lo-bumper. This wasn't just local. This 
was everywhere. Their blatant lack of 
discretion would be difficult to exaggerate. 
When I arrivéd in Cuba, one of the difficulties 
of adjustment was that virtually for the first 
time in my life I wasn t being followed, It took 
a while for me to relax and drop my continual 
vigilance. 

Q: You didnT meet Gastro while you were in 
Cuba, Why not? 

HUEY: I didnY ask to meet him and ï guess 
he didn’i ask to meel me, which is just fine. I 
think iUs very impobte to go into someone’s 
country and ask lo meel their head of state, 
The question never cume up really, but I think 
that after flobert Williams, Slokely Car- 
michael and Eldridge Cleaver all denounced 
Cuba, the go ver nm ent was somewhat appre- 
hensive about giving too much exposure to the 
ao-caBed North American revolutionaries, 

Q; Did you feel welcome in Cuba? 

HUEY: Yes, When 1 first got there, they 
gave me a grand tour of the provinces, showed 
rne all the schools and universtües, eonstniC- 
tion sites, clinics, darcis, and coffee and sugar 
productkin. They offered me a job as a 
university teacher, but I preferred to work m a 
cement factory. 


^ W hy ^ 

UEY: Primarily to enhance my own 
«standing of the people. It was essenüaUy 
ry good experience, Hard labor in Cuba is a 
different thing from hard labor tn the 
„d States. In Cuba. ajobisnotonlyajob;it 
becomes the very center of commumca- 


tion. We ended up spending weekends at the 
beach with our co-workers, who were like an 
extended family. When our toilet broke down, 
for example, I immediately went into a panic. I 
asked my wife, “Who do we call? Where is the 
central agency? What do we do? M When we 
explained our problem to the people who 
shared our apartment building, they told us to 
report the problem to our feïlow workers, I did, 
and some of the workers who knew about 
plumbing eame out and repaired the toilet, I 
asked if I should pay. They said, “No p bul 
when something breaks down in our home we 
would like you to help us. pt I had undergone 
the coliective experience. 

Q: Do you think that the reason this could 
not work here is because of our form of 
government, or because Americans have a 
history of isolating themselves from each 
other? 

HUEY: Both interreact to the point of being 
inseparable, lf you create an environment 
where people are laught that they must 
supersede others in order to be happy, that 
will naturally breed mutual alienation. If you 
create an environment where people depend 
on each other, an environment where you 
promote cooperation rather than competition, 
then people will behave in a different way, 

Q; But there are managers or H- bosses f " in 
Cuba, too. 

HUEY: Yes, but the chief fimction of these 
managers is to do the administratie work. )f 
changes are made on the job, ifs done Only 
with the consent of the workers, 

Q: Is there a disparity in income belween 
manager and work er? 

HUEY: There is a differente in pay scales, 
but the differente isiCt great: the lowest pay is 
120 pesos a month, the highest is 400. Fideï 
gels 400, The average is roughly 250, l earned 
about220, 

Q: Are those who earn 150 a month envious 
of those who esrn 250? 


HUEY: Well, each job provides a school; the 
worker can go to school for two hours, three 
days a week, and promote himself in his job 
area. There is some competition, obviously, 
but it’s not like it is here, The framework of the 
competition is friendlier. First of all, everyone 
is able to get his baste food, For a family of four 
you spend about 27 pesos a month. Rationing 
limits the extent of competition. I liked Cuba, 
You don't have the developed sense of 
community here. ÏCs hard to communicate the 
reasons why the Cuban people can feel so 
much joy in long hours of work with so little 
pay. 

Q; W hy did you choose to live in Cuba rather 
than China? 

HUEY: The Chinese culture is too different, 
I didn’t feel at home when I visited China, 
although I appreciated what they share 
together. 1 appredated the socialist state. 

Q: Why didn’t you get to meet with Mao? 

HUEY : 1 had gone to China about six months 
before Kiehard Nixon. i had about four visits 
planned with Mao, but they kept on being 
cancelled because Western reporters would 
say that my planned talks wdth Mao would 
interfere with the planned Nixon visit. The 
Chinese would ask me why. I think that the 
U.S. is every bit as w r eird to them as China is to 
the U.S. At any rate, they decided to schedule 
a visit with Chou En-lai instead. He w as a very 
intelligent, wïtty old man and was very curious 
as to how I had managed tosur\ ive in America. 
He complimented me for being eourageous, 

Q: Did you miss the Panther community 
while you were in Cuba? 

HUEY: Yes. but 1 have developed “interior 
resources, ” and my comrades are always with 
me, U's the simp le reality of having shared 
difficult experiences wüth people. Share them 
and you find the exchange continues. 

Q: Did you think about returning to 
America all the time you were there? 
CONTINUEO ON NEXT PAGE 
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HUEY: Absolutely. Cuba was a good 
experience, bul il was also difficult being in 
exile. This is my home. 

Q: Didn't you arrivé in Cuba on a rubber 
raft? 

HUEY: Yes, but 1 don’t want u> talk about 
that experience, Tm sa ving it for my book. 




■- 




'' Huey P 






President HUEY P. NEWTON addresses cheenng supporters at the San Francisco 
Airport upon kis triumphant return io the Bay Area onjuly 3, 1977. 


Q: Do you think that the United States has 
changed enough in the last three years to 
provideyou with a fair trial? 

HUEY: I don t think a fair trial is in the 
reaim of possibility after having an eighty- 
thousand-dollar bail üiflicted on me, But, yes, I 
do hope to be acquitted. I think that the United 
States has changed enough that people are at 
least aomewhat aware that the police cao 
commit crimes t that the FBI and CIA can spy 
on private individuals, that the Arnied Forces 
are a bastion of crazy people. 

Watergate and Vietnam have al te red 
America 1 s awareness* Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Aniericans feel helpless when Lhey're 
stripped of their idealism, They have grown so 
accustömed to thinking everything is OK that 
when they find out it isn’t* they give up. 

Q: What difficulties do you face with the 
upcoming trial? 

HUEY: 1 keep finding out more all the time. 
lt s shocking, actually. There are the letters 
that different agencies put into circulation to 
discredit me. Fve also discovered that a group 
of retired policemen from Berkeley and 
Oakland have banded together to get me. I 
found this out when 1 firsl got here. A friend — 
a very conservative woraan whose family has 
police affiliations — told me about it. This is 
one example of howtheU.S. has changed. Afew 
years ago, she would have kept this to herself, 
But awareness of what has been afoot in 
America has definitely changed her conscious- 
ness. I also heard that the FBI was trying to 
use this police cellgroup. 

Q: Why this + , cell-group" of policemen, as 
you call it? 

HUEY: You have to remember that the re are 
bitter wounds from the Sixties that still haven'i 
healed, Just a week ago the chief of police of 
Oakland [George Hart] was on telcvision 
explaining that he understood that there was a 
cell of the Kian in the Oakland Police 
Department that had become aetive again. 
They w r ere passing leaflots around in the locker 
room. I also think that there is a squad of 
retired police o ff kers who are dedicated to 
tracking me and assassinating me. They hold 
me responsihle for the whole free-speech 
move ment in the Sixties, and of course lm a 
chief target because [my case dedsionj was 
reversed and eventually dismissed on the 
accuaation of kitling a White police officer. 

Q: Do you think the same forces are 
responsible for what happened in Richmond. 
CaHfornia, where a persen linked to you was 
shot while attempting to break into a house 
nexi door to a wilness who was schc?duled to 
testify against you? 

HUEY: That’s possible, A lot of things could 
have happened. Il might have been a group of 
people who le ft the party a few weeks ago. 
Some of them opposed my coming back, and 
they couldn’t stand another drain. Eighty 
thousand dollars in bail is a real finanrial drain 
on the party, on our whole standing in the 
communïty. Some people left because they 


were tired, just fatigued after sacrificing so 
much of their personal lives. 

Q; Do you think they w r ere irying to protect 
you in some sick way? Or were there agents 
who were putting them up to this? 

HUEY: It could have been anything, My 
posture in the party while I was in prison w r as 
to eliminate the line of armed combat, and as a 
result many people left the party. Now t I think 
that the conditions require that we take a 
different posture, Some people in the party 
disagree with my coming back and going 
through the judicial process. So it could have 
been people who disagree with my actions, or 
it could have been police involvement. It could 
have been people trying to rnake my case look 
bad T I don't know. 1 have never helped the 
authorities to do their job, We haven t had 
institutions that can give justice, so it’s hard 
for me to even speculate about it. Let them 
bring charges against someone and Iet them 
Iry to solve that. 

Q; Do you think this signifies that the 
authorities’ attitude about you has returned to 
norm al? 

HUEY: Yes, They wou t rest until Tm dead 
or in prison, 

Q: So, are you again fearful for your lifé? Did 
you anticipate this when you came back from 
Cuba? 

HUEY: Yes. Bul iFs not a matter of fear. l m 
conscious enough to know that nobody gets out 
of life alive, and that ï won’t and nobody else 
will, I always try to laugh at the funny things 
that happen on the way to the grave. Tm not 
af raid 1 because Fm cautious. I want to hang on 
to this form of existence as long as ï can, hut 
Fm aware that there s danger, so 1 watch what 
they T re doing. 

Q: Are you being folio wed now? 

HUEY: No, not that ï can teil. and that s sort 
of odd. Maybe il’s because their technology 
has gotten so advanced that they're ustng 
satelliLes or something. 1 ve come to the point 
where my joke is, H l want my tail back — at 
least then I can nee what 's following me,' 

Q: Is there any possibility that you woukl 
jump bail? 

HUEY: No. I think it would be ridiculous for 
me to return only to split again. There sno way, 
no possibility that I would leave the U .S. 


Q: Was part of the reason you returned to 
the United States the hundred-millkm dollar 
lawsuit against the FBI and CIA? 

HUEY: To sorne degree. But the main 
thing is that people are more conscious, 
Before, no matter how loudly we screamed, 
there w r as a sort of deafness. ï don’t even 
depend on the documentation that exists to 
extricate me. I believe that, based on the 
evidence and admissions of the last ten years, 
the American people are capable of under- 
standing what the police can and will do, 
America may know r for the first time how the 
police are capable of murder. If I can help 
prove it — good. 

Q: Do you think that without the intervention 
of the FBI and CIA the split with Cleaver might 
not have happened? 

HUEY: I don’t know r . There was definitely all 
aorts of government activity in that direct ion. 
The FBI has never eeased to amaze me with 
their audacity, I found that there wasa direct!ve 
to open large bank accounts, witbdraw furtds 
and send check stubs around to my supporters 
to show r I was living high on the hog, The FBI 
also sent letters to party members and friends, 
just after 1 got out of jail in 1970, saying that I 
had been released for the purposes of being an 
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informer, The vory faet thal I. a Hlark man 
was bemg released from jail - especially witli 
the charges against me - made me look very 
suspictOLis. I have never read an account in 
history where a Black man in the North or 
South was accused of killing a White policeman 
and set tree. 


DQUESTS 

So you liave lo understand that the doubts 
people had about me were very real. I think 
they were based much more on fear Ihan 
rivalry. I did feel hurt by Eldridge* though. If ï 
had received a letter accusing him of acting 
againstthe interests of the party, I would have 
gone to him about ii. That is what friendship is 
all about, I was aware that people were talking 
about a split, so ï arranged to go on TV with a 
höokup of Eldridge in Algeria to squelch the 
rumor the government was drculating, Hul 
there was Eldridge, denouncing me. Maybe he 
never was my friend. 

Q: What happened with Bobby Seale? He 
left the party under mysterious circumstances 
a couple ofyears ago, and no one knows w r hy, 

HUEY; ït’s as much of a mystery to me, 
actually. He didn’t talk to me about it 
befnrehand — 1 guess the pressure was such 
that he dicin 't feel he could, and that was very 
sad to me. I wished we could have talked 
about it, bui he feit otherwise. It's one of a 
number of things thai have made me sad over 
the years — I guess Tm a very sad person, all 
in all. 


Q: Did these incidents change how r you feit 
about other fellow party members? 

HUEY: Of course there was a very heavy 
emotional reaction, Trust is hard to achieve. 
Bui if you stop having faith in the people you 
work with , you‘re just cutting yourself off, 
There's a very delicate halance bet ween 
self-reliance and mulual dependence thal you 
have to iearn lo maintain. And when you are 
betrayed, you see that the betrayer has lost a 
very human connection. You feel a little sorry 
for them. Tbeir betrayal has deprived them of 
the job of being able to trust. 

Q: You appear a great deal less angry than 


you w r ere ten years ago. 

HUEY: I'm much more aw r are of the 
contradictions, the confliets of interests, the 
contradictions inside myself and the contradic- 
tions m other people. lt s taught me to be less 
harsh with Olhers, to not regarci them as lesser 
than myself. I find their difficulties inside 
myself, too, 1 understand now that people 
don't consdously work against their own 
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interests. Many linies, people w r ork against 
their interests unconsciously. The primary 
problem is to lift consciousness, This doesn’t 
necessarily preclude violence, but we try very 
hard to resolve problems in a different way. 
And when we have to hun somebody, it's an 
act of tremendous sadness — you are 
damaging yourself, your extended self, a part 
of your own organism. 

Q: Is this change in attitude reflected in the 
party’s pohcies? 

HUEY: I wouldn't call it a change in attitude 
as much as a shift in emphasis. And I w r ould 
qualify this further by going back to the very 
beginning, when we were patrolling the police 
force of üukland in the mid-Sixties. We had 
guns, bul they were registered. And we had 
books — iegal books — that were just as much 
a part of our neighborhood protective policies 
as the guns. Many news reports said that the 
Black Panther Party wanted to kill the police. 
Thai was nonsense. Our intentions were to 
keep the police from misusing their tremen- 
dous power over the neighborhoods. Along 
with the defense programs, as we called them p 
we had the breakfast program, the drive to 
eliminate sickle-cell anemia — where we 
tested over a half-million people— and all of 
these things were overlooked. They had little 
dramatic value. Yet, if you read the FBI files, 
you see that Hoovers statement is that the 
Panthers' Breakfast for Children program was 
the most threatening single element about us 
— more than our guns — because it w r as so 
effective in the community. In Hoover's eyes, 
it was a form of mfiltration. 

Q: Why do you think you were his main 
target? 

HUEY: I don't think it w r as me. I think it was 
the party, 

Q: Bul doesn t the FBI perceive a party or 
movement in terms of leadership? Their 
strategy has been to force a group to disperse 
by destroying lts leadership. 

HUEY: That’s one of our main problems to 
this day. I've always wondered w'hv it was 
directed with such ïntensity at me, It's not 
logica!. 

Q: When you slarted roaming the streets of 
Oakland for your defense program, did you 
forsee that they were going to jack you up, put 
you in jail, try lo kill you? 

HUEY: i thought it might happen. 

Q: Did your fannly get harassed by the FBI? 

HUEY: They ree ei vod some threats but, 
fortunately, did not reeeive the treatment l 
feared they might, It wasti’i a long, grinding 


form of harassment that some people’s 
families have undergone, 

Q: Did your family eventually reconcile 
themselves to your sta nee? 

HUEY: After I was arresled they unbent 
somewhat. My mother and father told other 
people that they supported my act, and it got 
back to me, Eventually they told me 
themselves. But it was difficult for them. ï was 
moving in direct violation of their plans. They 
wanted me to go to rnusic school to go through 
law school, and l never feil in line. They had 
interpreted it as ingratitude when I railed 
against their plans, 

Q; What struck you as wrong in these plans 
of your pprents? 

HUEY: They really didnltake into account a 
fundamental racism in our society that changes 
very slowly, We were poor. These at the 
bottom strive to get out of the degradation and 
pain, but America has yet to develop a place 
for them to go, There is a sort of stairstep, 
mobile system for Whites to make the 
transition from one class to another. Nothing 
like it exists for Black Americans. Those tew 
Blacks who get ahead are never really 
assimilated, They forget the old w>ays to learn 
the new, but in reality arenT accepted 
anywhere. Even though they get ahead, a line 
is eventually drawn somew r here, beyond which 
they cannot pass. Education becomes a form of 
alienation. An ambitious project or an 
adequate ïncome cease being iools and become 
just another form of loneliness. 

Q: But you w r ent to college, 

HUEY: Yes, but l did it on my own time, But 
1 oever forget how estranging academia can 

be, how absurd it often is, 

Q: How did jail affect your thinking? 

HUEY: I think I'm still finding that out; I 11 
he finding that out for the rest of my life, 
üertainly, spending three years in solitary 
confinement taught me the value of medita- 
tion. 

Q; Was this the point w r here you were 
introduced to Zen Buddhism? 

HUEY: I'm not sure I have ever heen im 
troduced to Zen Buddhism, I don’t know if l 
understand Zen. After I got out of jail. 1 met 
Roshi Dick Baker and Baba Ram Dass. and w e 
had a furious debate by correspondence. It 
starled when Dick Baker kepi pointing out to 
me that my way of putting things was 
essentially Christian. Ram Dass said, 'NoThe 
isn t Christian; he‘s just alienatedZ Of course, 
this worried me, No one wants to be alienatod, 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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So we starled correspondiitg, Ram Dass and I. 
Somewhere along the line he decided ihat I 
wasn't alienated, beeause I starled getting 
messages back from people who attended hls 
leclure tours, saying that Ram Dass was saying 
positivo things about me, But I don't know 
about Zen, 

Q; Didnl Dick Baker say that you had 
achieved meditative statos af ter he read your 
book Hevohitionary Sucide? 

HUEY: Yes, bui I had to achleve some 
insight into myself or get erushed by Lhe 
experience of solitary confinement, It was an 
either/or situation. Bul these ideas about 
meditation strike me as rather ïuxurious. It 
seemed to me that Dick Baker was trylng to 
interpret my necessities aecording to his lights. 

I don't know if it was meditation or nol, Baker 
kept on saying that I COldd not have achieved 
my insighU without meditation, I kept on 
saying that I didnt use meditation. Then Baker 
w r ould say that only saints dorht need to 
meditate, and asked if ! thought that I was a 
saint. This really bugged me. I never 
meditated but Fm not a saini, But Dick Baker 
and I understand each other pretty welL, given 
the difference in voeabulary, And he does have 
a personal serenity that strikes me as an 
achievenient. 

Q: How would you describe your own 
religious perceptions? 

HUEY: Well f 1 haveiFt developed a personal 
serenity, There have been times thai I feit an 
absolute freedom, but — it + s funny — each 
time Fve experienced this, ï thought it was 
absolute and permanent, and lhe whole sense 
would then vanish or last only a day or iwo at 
best, Then Fd start asking questions again. 
And as a matter of fact, I was in a greater state 
of anxiety after each One of these experiences 
than I was before I had them. Fm told that it r s 
hard for an activist to understand the absurdity 
of aclivity. Baker said that I was hung up on 
action, I think non act ion is perfectly valid — if 
you're in solitary confinement, What I learned 
in solitary confinement I use as I use all of my 
experience — as a piece of equipment in 
battle. 

Q: In short, you see meditation itself as a 
means to an end, where Baker sees it as an 
end itself. 

HUEY: WeU, that simplifies things. 1*11 put 
it this way: All the samurai were Buddhist but 
not all Buddhists were samurai. The way my 
exposure to Zen helped me was that it showed 
me that you don't move in anger, that you 
don't destroy for the saké of destruction, The 
umversal understanding of oneness that 
Buddhists talk about is not much different from 
the Marxist definition of the universe as 
something dialectically interconnected. Both 
Buddhism and Marxism have accounts of the 
struggle of opposites based on the eternal 
contradiction of emotjon and matter, Both 
imply that the individual ego is something that 
can becorne cancerous and destruetive. 

Q: Do you then consider yourself a 
fundamentally nonviolent person? 

HUEY: Existence is violent; I exist; Fm 
violent in that way. The thing we are going to 
have to learn is how to turn work into 
creativity, play, entertainment, We must learn 
to entertain ourselves — entertainment is 
redirected violence. It co mes from violence, 



from the vitai, directed forces, but it isn’t a 
diminishment. The thing to do is to create a 
situalion that enlarges rather than diminishes. 
But it's hypocritical, too, to pretend that 
existencc is not violent. It's hypocritical — the 
way vegetarians are hypocritical. They think 
they aren’! banning anything, but a carrot 
screams too, 

Q: How do you account for the dispanty 
between public image and private man? When 
you were first released from jail in 1970 you 
were a hero — “Free Huey” had been the 
battle cry for two years* You then went on a 
college leclure tour, and you lectured on Hegel 
and Immanuel Kant. You were expected to be 
a Raming rhetorician and here you w r ere giving 
an introductory philosophy course, 

HUEY: 1 really don't know. Fm not really an 
outgoing person, Fm not very charisma tic. Fm 
not a good speaker and Fm a rather shy 
individual, 1 never did anything very herolike. I 
just worked on eommumty programs. 

Qr C mon, you were the hero to millions 
when you gol out of jail in 1970.,, 

HUEY: Yeah + they freed Huey and then they 
wanted Huey to free them, But all the time, 1 
wanted them to know that they freed Huey 
— to know their own power — so thal they 
could free themselves, I would have been put 
in the gas chamber if they hadn f t freed me. 
This was the power of the people; l never 
ciaimed any power in the whole thing, When I 
was lecturing, it was a real letdowm. 1 was 
trying to teach — which means giving w hat you 
have and letung others draw their own 
conclusions from it — and this is very hard to 
do with a big erow r d of people, The campus 
lecture tour w f as the worst experience I have 

s during that 
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Q: Five or ten years ago it would have been 
impossible to imagine the chairperson of the 
BPP running for mayor of Oakland, or hlaine 
Brown becoming one of Governor Jerry 
Brown’s delegates at the 1976 Democratie 
Convention. What s behind this shift? 

HUEY: lt s cerlainly not beeause of a 
fundamental shift in our politica 1 goals, which 
are socialist. Nor have we become a part of the 
Democratie Party s machinery, lf there has 
been a shift, it's in the fact that we have one of 
the best organized local parties in the U ,S, We 
have had to make some changes in tactics, but 
our goal has al way s been simply one of people 
gaining control over their community, and 
we're trying to do that now, The kind of 
unemployment we have now in the Black 
communities — ïi’s really a form of fascism, 
and that's a term we don't throw around lightly 
these days. 

Q: Do you think that the school has much to 
do with the Panthers 1 gaining respectability? 

HUEY: II may. A large Corporation in 
Oakland gave us three thousand dollars and 
said we had the best private school in the area. 

Q; Do you plan to extend it to a high school? 

HUEY: WeU, lhe kids who graduale at the 
age of twelve have finished high school; the 
school program is a tough, accelerated one, 
The next step is to create a university. 

Q: What's next for you and the party in 
terms of programs? 

HUEY: We think soeialism is necessary. At 
this time we demand full employment, and 
people beliéve that they can be fully employed 
under capitalism; so we push for that, as a way 
of proving thai the system can f t possibly 
accommodate full employment. And w r e push 


for it in the belief that the changes we envision 
will become tangible. 

Q: Do you feel you've been typecast as a 
revolutionaiy? 

HUEY; Yes, l think ihat since October of 
1966, when the party formed, if$ been very 
difficuU for me to do the things that 1 would 
like, beeause people accepted the image that 
they made and they could never accept me 
doing many of the things that I think are 
important. They 1 re afraid. Politicians are 
afraid to communicate and civic leaders are 
afraid to socialize, so they put me in a box. 
Since I ve come back, 1 ve really become aw are 
for the first time that FU never get out of that 
box, But it doean t cause nve too many 
problems any more. t j 
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Intercommunol De ui/ 




TlmVAFl KANGAI, ZANU chiefrepresen* 
tatiue in the U.S., spokc in San Francisco 
last week, dechrmg thaf the Patrio tic Front 
H 'hus the enemy on the run '' in Rhadesia, 

TjRIVAFI KANGAI AT B 4 Y AREA ZIMBABWE FUNDRAISER 


Z.A.N.U. REP.-"WE WILL CRUSH THE 
RHQDESIAN GOVERNMENT" 

{San Francisco, CaJifJ - Declar- 


ing that “we have the enemy on 
the run/’ Tirivafi Kangai, Zim¬ 
babwe African National Union 
(ZANU) chief representative in 
the United States, told a cheering 
crowd here last week that “total 
polilical power in Zimbabwe must 
be surrendered to the Patriotic 
Front/’ 

Kangai s remarks carne in a 
keynote speech at a benefit held 
at EvereLt Junior High School on 
Friday. February 10. and spon- 

ACTORS SEEK ASYLUM 

Winnie 

Mandela 
Given 
Su spended 
Sentences 

(Bloemfontein, South Africa) - 
Black South African activist Win¬ 
nie Mandela last week received 
two suspendëd six-month prison 
sentences for visiting with her 
relaLives and holding a conversa- 
tion with her neighbors during 
which they discussed the price of 
a chicken. 

Foilowing the sentence, Mrs. 
Mandela, who has been banned 
to Brand fort, a small predom- 
inantly Afrikaans town near here 
since last May , marched defianüy 
through town surrounded by 
cheering, chanting supporters. 
Eight of them were arrested as 
they passed a police station 
singing and making Black powtn 
saJules, 

The wife of imprisoned African 
National Congress (ANC) 
dent Nelson Mandela, Mrs. 
Mandela, 43, was copvicted for 
vioiating reslrictinns on her social 
Uiv imposed by the South African 
governmenl, Under the St ' vL ' [l ' 
ycar banning ordei euatted a 
CONTINUÉD DN NËXT PAGE 


sored by the Zimbabwe Medical 
Drive Coalition (ZMDC). The 
ZMDC is a broadhased organiza- 
tion of Bay Area Black community 
and other Progressive groups and 
individuaJs which is seeking to 
raise $50,000 to purchase badly 
needed medical supplies for the 
Zimbabwean people and the 
armed forces of the Patriotic 
Front, 

lt was Kangai’s flrst time back 
in the Bay Area since his 
appointment last June as ZANU 
chief representative in the U.S, 
Prior to his new positron, which 
necessitated a move to New York 
City, the popular young ZANU 
Central Committee memher 
served ably as ZANU's Bay Area 
representative. 

The theme of the evening's 
program was a “Night of Solidar- 
ity with the People of Zimbab¬ 
we/’ Messages of solidarity were 
delivered by Ceciüa Guido, rep- 
resenting Non-Intervention in 
Nicaragua; Steven Guerra, na- 


tional coördinator of the National 
Committee Against Grand Jury 
ftepression; and Paul Smith, well 
known Bay Area activist in the 
American Indian Movement 
1AIM). 

The Liberation Support Move¬ 
ment iLSM) presented an educa- 
lional slide show detailing the 
current situation in Bhodesia, 
focusing on the numerous vicieus 
attacks staged on’ Zimbabwean 
refugeecamps in Mozambique by 
the Ian Smith regime, 

Keceiving a cheering, standing 
ovation, Kangai began by thank- 
ing the ZMDC for initiating the 
Medical Drive. Ëmphasizing the 
need for the Drive the ZANU 
chief U,S. representative ex- 
plained: 

'The people in our refugee 
camps in Mozambique are chil- 
dren, and old and defenseless 
people who ran away from 
Zimbabwe bécause their homes 
were destroyed by the rebel, 
mmority, fascist Ian Smith re- 
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gmie. 

’i call upon the Hispanic 
community, the Asian commu¬ 
nity, the White community and 
the Black community in the Bay 
Area to beeome more invoived in 
this great Bay Area Medical 
Drive/' he urged. 

Kangai provided an informa- 
live analysis on the current status 
of the armed liberation stmggle 
being waged by the Patriotic 
Front, which is eomposed of 
ZANU and the Zimbabwe African 
People‘s Union (ZAPU). 

RALLYTHE PEOPLE 

“Our Liberation movement has 
been able to rally all the people of 
Zimbabwe around armed strug- 
gle. We are now operating all 
across Zimbabwe and have semi- 
Jiberated 40 per cent of the 
countryside/ 1 Kangai said, not- 
ing that by ^semi-liberftted" he 
meant that the freedom fighters 
are constantly under attack, 

The ZANU official then elab- 
orated at length on the latest 
Angïo-American propos als for 
bringing Black roajorlty rule to 
Hhodesia. 

Attacking the proposals be- 
cause of the provision giving 
control of the transitional govern- 
ment to Great Britain, Kangai 
emphasized, “The liberation 
movement in Zimbabwe has been 
fighting for ISyears. We have net 
been fighting so that Britain can 
be recognized. We have been 
fighting so that power oan be 
surrendered to the people of 
Zimbabwe/’ 

On the issue of United Nations 
peacekeeping forces in Rhodesia. 
Kangai said that in the past the 
world body hais “failed disniaHy ' 
wJ$en it sent such f o rees to 
CONTINUEDON PAGE 24 
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HEW MA PIKETS FOR MULT IN AT IONALS 


POLICE ATTACK PROTESTERS 


IN TOKYO AIRPORT SEIGE 


{Narita, Japan} - After a 
day-long battle T police last week 
moved in with fire hoses and tear 
gas and forced a group of 
sludcnts and farmers from a 
fortress-Iike stmcture erecled to 
protest Tokyo‘s new international 
airport. 

Thirty-six people, most of them 
students, we re arresied. 

The airport, located 50 mïles 
from Tokyo in the town of Narita, 
is scheduled to open late next 
month, It has been a frequent 
target of bitter arnied protest by 
farmers, who object to ha ving 
their land confiscated for run- 
ways, and left-wing students who 
have supported the farmers' 
plïght. 

Protests by farmers and stu- 
dents have delayed the opening 
of the airport by several years. 
The Japanese govemment has 
promoted the airport as a super¬ 
modern gateway to Asia. 

The latest action by the farmers 
and students was the er eet ion of 
the large, thiek-walled fortress 
near one runway. 

Located on private land owned 
by opponents of the airport, the 
tower had risen to three stories by 
Feburary 12 after a weekend of 
construction work, It was stocked 
with food in pre parat ion for a 
siege. That night the fortress was 
topped off with a steel tower that 
reacbed toa height of 160 feet. 

Police began their altack on the 
protesters and attempted to tear 
down the tower at daybreak the 
foÜowing day s after first forceful- 
ly removing a group of farm 




I 



Japanese troops on parade, The U,S, has increased military 
expenditures to the Japanese govemment in the effort to reduce 

America 's haianee of trade deficit. 


wornen who had laid down in 
the roadway. 

Fire trucks shot powerful blasts 
of water al the fort, and police 
from Tokyo and three olher areas 
moved in with shields and 
helmets. For most of the day the 
protesters held the police at bay 
by hurling firebombs and other 
missiles from ledges ïnside. 

The police let loose with tear 
gas that night and penetrated one 
barricaded with the water hoses. 

By midnight police had not 
succeeded in hauling down the 
tower because of the rmiddy field, 
Ho wever, they pre pa red to renew T 
their efforts by Jining the moddy 
ruts with iron and concrete. At 
least föur student protesters 
cUing to their perches high up on 


Winnie Mandela Given 
Suspended Sentences 


CONTINUËD FROM PRÉViGUS PAGE 

gainst her last May, she is not 
allowed to talk with more than 
one person at a time. 

Nelson Mandela has served 14 
years of a life sentence in the 
maximum security prison on 
Robben Island, 10 miles off Cape 
Town, and for the past 16 years 
his wife has Hved under various 
restriction orders, The home to 
which Mrs. Mandela is now 
confined has no running water or 
electricity. 

Commenting on the severity of 
the charges against Mrs. Mande¬ 
la, her attorney told the court: "If 
the accused is imprisoned for 
discussing the price and size of a 
chicken, there must be something 
wrong with our juslice and 
adminktrations." 

Meanwhüe, in Toronto, Cana¬ 


da* eight Black South African 
actors last week sought political 
asylurn, declaring that it would be 
dangerous for them to return 
home because of their role in a 
play critica! of South Africa 's 
racial policies. 

The five men and three wornen 
mombers of the South African 
Jahula players presented them- 
selves to Canadian immigration 
authorities and filed applications 
for refugee sLatus, 

Sou rees with the acting troupe 
said they feared reprisals fromthe 
White minority govern uent he- 
cause a commentary u their 
production at Toronto’s O'Keefe 
Center last month was critscal of 
the apartheid syslem and con- 
tained references to murdered 
Black Consciousnefls Movement 
founder Steve BikoJ 3 


the tower, refusing tosurrender. 

Meanwhile, under the guise of 
supposedly helping the U,S, 
workers, the Carter administra- 
tion is seeking to reduce the 
America's balance of trade deficit 
at the expense of Japan, one of its 
major capitalisl rivals. 

In reality, the U.S. govern- 
ment s actions against Japan are 
totally in the imerests of U.S.- 
baaed multinational corporations, 
and are in fact a major blow in 
what has become a full-scale 
trade war among the capitalist 
nations of the world. 

According to the Japan Press 
Service, "U,S. industries have 
ehanged into one of selhng goods 
abroad through the multination¬ 
als, and not exporting them 
directly from the U.S. 

1 Tt has also increased military 
expenditures as well as invest- 
ments and financing abroad, In 
this process the U,S, has spent 
dollars excessively* The U.S,, 
however, has no intention of 
easing its balance of payments 
deficits by its own actions, but is 
putting the blame on Japan for 
the trade surplus." 

But while the large Japanese 
industrialists have grown in eco¬ 
nomie power, Japan s gene ral 
economy has not. As the yen rises 
in value against the dollar, 
Japanese workers suffer from 
eontmuous inflation, long er work- 
ing hours, job losses through 
intensive automation, and drastic 
cutbacks in social welfare, Small 
businesses suffer from higher in- 
ter na tion al mark et prices 
The Japanese financial powers 
are now facet! with a severe 
prohlem — they must open up 

cerUin markets to U.S, experts or 

CÖNTINUED ON PAGE 22 




United Nations 


{United Nations, N.Y.I - An 
influential African ambassador 
to the United Nations recently 
warned that African countries 
might hoycoti the Security 
Council if Western countries 
persist in using their veto power 
to block further action against 
South Africa. Ndugu Hatha 
Krislma Ramphul, the chief 
delegate of Mauritius, under- 
scored his warning by announc- 
ing that he would introducé an 
African-backed resolution call- 
ing for a ban on new foreign 
investments in the White apart¬ 
heid regime, the Daily News of 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, re- 
ports. ‘ + The veto has boen used 
too frequently, and its use has 
hurt Africa t ’ r Ramphul told the 
CounciL "It might well be that, 
in the event of further vetoes, 
the African group might decide 
to ask all African delegations to 
cease participaling in the delib- 
erations of the Security Council 
until such time as it meets its 
unique obligations to the people 
of South Africa." 


Rhodesia 


{Salisbury, Rhodesia) - To 
combat its mounting losses at 
the hands of the Patriotic Front, 
the Rhodesian govemment last 
week announced that it was 
drafting young Blacks into the 
White-led arnied forces w ho are 
fighting the military wing of the 
Front, the Zimbabwe People s 
Army (ZIPA). A statement pub- 
lished in the Government Ge¬ 
zette said that all Blacks who 
had begun trade apprentice- 
ships as of November 1, 1977, 
would be required to register for 
the draft in the near future. The 
some 220 youth w r ho aro affected 
will be called up next January. 


Congo Republic 


1 Brazzaville, Congo Republic) 
' Ten men w f ere executed by 
firing squad last week for the 
March 18, 1977, assassination of 
Progressive Congo le se Presï- 
dem Marien Ngouabi, the gov- 
ernment announced. President 
Joaquim Yombi O pango rejecied 
tfie 10 s ptea for rtiercy follow iug 
their hebruary 13 sentencing, 
The court that senten eed them 
alsocondemned another person. 
still aL large, who is charged 
with being part of the assassina- 
tinn, Kx-Prosident Alpbonse 
M assamba-Debat was executed 
last March after being convicted 
^^1 pltHting the assassinaüon. 
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^P^XX^ORElCg^ECRE TA R Y y, SlT . - -- 

S WA.P.Ó. DENOUNCES SOUTH AFRICA FOR 
NAMIBIAN TALKS WALK OUT 


(United Stations, N.Y.) - The 
South West Afriean People's 
Organization (SWAPO) vowed 
here last week to intensify the 
armed überation slruggle in 
Namibia foUöwing South Afriean 
"Foreign Minister” Roelof Bo~ 
tha's walkout from lalks on 
independence for the illegalïy 
ruled colony. 

SWAPO President Sani Nujo- 
ma blasted Botha as "a coward” 
who ran away, We came here 
wiih an open mind, ready to talk 
with him,” the guerrilla leader 
declared, '“We will return to 
Africa and continue to intensify 
the war of liberation." f 

Najoma and Botha held two 
days of separate lalks with U,S. 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
and the foreign ministers of 
Britain, France, West Germany 
and Canada who unsuccessfully 
tried to bring the opposing sides 
together. 

South Africa regards SWAPO 
as a ’ ‘terrorist’ 1 organization and 
refüses to directly negotiate with 
its leaders. 

‘ÖI5APP0INTED" 

Botha withdrew from the lalks 
"profoundly dïsappointed" at the 
demand made by the five West¬ 
ern powers that South Afriean 
forces in Namibia be reduced 
from the present figure of 20,GQG 
to 1,500, 

“We 've offered an absolute 
minimum of troops." the South 
Afriean official said, refusing to 
disclose the figiires. 

SWAPO has repeatedly de- 
mandèd that all South Afriean 
forces with draw from Namibia, 

At a recent San Francisco presa 
conference, SWAPO Deputy For¬ 
eign Secretary Aron Shihipo 
denounced the efforts of the five 
Western nations to bring Black 
majority mie to Namibia, 

"From the ïnception of our 
contftcts with the Western pow¬ 
ers, we made it very clear that our 
ïnterests and theirs are not at all 
identieal and can itever be,’ 
.Shihipo emphasized, 

"We reminded them that the 
history of the United Nations and 
the history of Namibia are 
testimony of theür constant sup¬ 
port of the South Afriean re¬ 
gime,' 1 he added. 

Shihipo, who was visilïng the 
Bay Area to raise funds and other 
support fnr SWAPO forces, 
pointed out that the current 
Western negotiaüons on the 
Namibian issue are not the first 
time the five countries have 
jntervened in the matter. 


Wonien mem 

"All these initiatives have 
failed, therefore, and we are very 
pessimistic that this present 
contact will bring any solution," 
the SWAPO deputy foreign secre¬ 
tary said. 

Du ring a television interview 
following bis walkouL from the 
United Nations talks, Botha said 
that South Africa is prepared to 
provide free "one manzone vnte" 

REVIEW OF FIRST Y E AR 
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eopie s Liberation Army of Namibia 
elections in Namibia and to 
dismantle apartheid policies in 
the former Oerman terrilory, 

U luie South Africa is opposed 
to a U.N. role in administering 
the transitiona) government in 
Namibia, Botha said that the 
White minority government is 
willingto accept U.N, supervision 
of elections and the presence of 
the world body during the period 


{PLAN) on the march. 

before Black majority mie. 

Shihipo attacked the deceptive 
efforts of South Africa "to 
convince the world that she has 
abandoned her policy of the 
bantustaiiization of Namibia.” 
The SWAPO Central Committee 
member explained that ihe apart¬ 
heid regime is pursuing its plan 

to divide Namibia into 10 tribal 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 


Angola Literacy Drive Successful 


(Luanda, Angola] - More than 
102,000 men and women have 
Jearned to read and write in the 
first year of Angola’s national 
literacy campaign, And it has 
only cost S10 to the state for each 
newly literate worker. 

The lesson is clear: it neetl not 
cost a lot of money to help 
illiterate workers to read and 
write in a country where people 
organize to struggle fnr the 
progress of the most dispos- 
sessed. 

"The Jow cost is thaaks to the 
revolutionair spirit of our literacy 
teaehers who have perfectly 
understood that teaching literacy 
is a politica! act and are not 
askingtü be paid for their work," 
said the director of the Angolan 
National Literacy Center last 
week. 

Presenting a detaüed report of 
the work of 21,000 literacy 
classes across the country, or- 
ganized under 150 municipal 
literacy centers, the national 
literacy chief said the original 
target of 20,000 literate workers 
in the first year had been 
overtaken more than five times. 


About One million adults are now 
in daily literacy classes, he said, 

The literacy campaign was 
launehed across the country in 
November, 1970, on the first 
anniversary of independence. 
after hundreds of volunteers had 
taken crash literacy teaching 
cóurses. These courses we re 
based on a method devised by the 


MPLA during the Liberation war 
in the bush, and improved after 
consullaüons with the Brazilian 
literacy expert Paul o Freire, who 
has also worked with the PALGC 
in Guinea-Btssau and FRELIMO 
in Mozambique, Sara Rodrigues 
reports in the Guardian, 

The literacy manu al takes 
CO NTI NU EO ON PAGE 22 


The MPLA is wiping out il literacy umong young 4 ragohms. 
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Miners’ Councïl Rejects Coal Pact 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 

(BCOA) have brandedt strikes 
over safety ''wildcaUing,'* 
Worthington and other miners 
eall it the 4 "right to withdraw.' f 

The difference Ive says is not 
semantic, but politica!. "Miners 
who work at the face are able to 
see a lot of dange r bef ore anyone 
is killed. The liberty to withdraw 
wou ld save a lot of lives. 11 

Worthington says that in Lhe 
coal fields, such actions are a 
"political thiiig. The coal opera¬ 
tors contrei the local courts. They 
control the whole hall of yam on a 
state leve! and that influences the 
federal level. 

'On a federal level/* he 
explained, "we have the rjght to 
withdraw, bul local courts don't 
recognize that. lt s always a local 
guy who decides whether or not 
it's a ‘wildcaf and the way he 
holds his job is to go along wlth 
the politica! system/’ 

In the spring of 1977 there was 
a series of job actions all over the 
coal fields. These drained the 
union s strike fund and many 
miners charged they we re delib- 
erately provoked in order to 
weaken the UMW in the face of 
the then upcoming negotiatlons. 

“Tn union mines/ 1 YVorlhing- 
ton explained, “we have a safety 
commitiee which must check 
dangers and then consult with 



then requosts repairs, In most 
cases, Ihis spring, Worthington 
and the UMW suy, the operators 
refused to make even minimal 
repairs, This left niiners ïittle 
choice. 


m iners a re figh titig to wïn 
dcc en t working conditions. 


"In regards to living or dying 
lhe men rightfully choose living 
and refused to go to work." 

The dangers included loose 
rncks, faulty machinery, buildups 
of gases and Ïittle or no air. 
Federal regulations require 9,000 
cubie feet of air al each face. 


management." The committee 


When lhe leve! drops below that, 


miners can t hreathe and dust 
buiida up, 

The mines in this country are 
the most dangerous place a man 
or woman can work. In 1976, 
there were 141 deaths and 14,000 
injuries officially recorded in the 
mines. In the entire world, there 
is only One other country with a 
worse safety record, South Afri- 
ca. Worthington pointed out that 
in many cases the same corpora¬ 
tiefs own conlrolling interesls in 
South Africa and the U.S. The 
giant oil companies, he said, 
“control 40 per cent of the coal 
mines/ 1 

Turning to the black lung fighl, 
one he s been in since the miners 
finally forced Congress to pass 
the Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act in 1969, Worthington said 
that despi te tremendous efforl, 
"as vet, there 1 s not a mine that’s 
come into compliance with the 
mine heaïth and safety act. 

The 1969 statute for the first 
time mandated that any miner 
who d spent 10 years or more in 
underground mines and had a 
respiratory dïsease, got it in the 
mines and s hou ld be tompen- 
sated. It was legal, federal 
recognitiën of how deadly the 
nation's mines were, 

The statute was only passed 
ai ter massive demonstrations by 
disa bied, crippled and relired 
miners and the Farmington. West 
Virgin ia, mine disaster where 78 
m iners d ied in a m i ne ex \>1 os ion, [ 1 
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Now tn its seventh 
year. the Oakland Com- 
munity School is a model 
elementary school lor 
children ages 2 ’/• to 11. 
The School provides tree 
medical care and screen- 
ing, three tuil, tree meals 
daily and a wide-ranging 
curriculum. 


A model in action 


A. 



United Nations 


(United Nations, N.Y.) - On¬ 
der pressure from developing 
eountries, the United Nations is 
undergoing its biggest interna! 
reorganization since its estab¬ 
lishment in 1945, The reorgani- 
zation was approved at the 
recent General Assembiy ses^ 
sion and focuses on rearranging 
the economie and soeïa! func- 
tions that absorb 86 per cent of 
the U-N/s budget to comply 
with Third World demands, fora 
new world economie order, The 
plan, in part, provides for a new 
position of director genera! for 
economie development to be 
1 appoinied by Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim from a Third 
World country. 

Western Europe 

(Hanover, West Germany) - 
The Nazis are surfacirtg all over 
Europe and finding an amazing 
degree of tol era nee from West¬ 
ern governments. Today there 
are some 30 Nazi and fascist 
movements in France, 142 
groups ranging from nen-Nazi to 
ultra right-wing in West Ger¬ 
many, with over 18,000 mem- 
bers, reports the Guardian. 

England 

(London, England) - "People 
are really rather afraid that this 
country mighi be swamped by 
people with a different culture/’ 
said the leader of Rritain’s 
Conservative Party in a widely 
criticLzed TV interview on im- 
migration policy. Citing statis¬ 
tica that Britain s Black immi¬ 
grant and Third World popula- 
tion wou ld be near four milJiön 
by the end of the centurv, 
Margaret Thatcher claimed that 
1 Lhe British character [that] has 
done so much for democracy, for * 
law/’ was threatened. 

Philippines 

(Jolo, Philippines) - The gov- 
ernment of President Ferdinand 
Marcos lias renewed its counter- 
insurgency offensive against the 
Moro National Liberation Front 
(MNLF) in the Southern Philip¬ 
pines. A forti fied hamlet” 
drive — an attempt to separate 
the guerrillas from the syrnpa- 
tbette dvilian population — is in 
effect on Jolo is land, seene of 
repeated large-scale govern- 
ment troop losses. The MNLF 
bas been fighting for self- 
detennination for the regiones 13 , 
predomimmtly Muslim prov- 
inces since 1%2 

-- ----- / 
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ANt performan ce ON NBC-TV "DOCU-OHAMA 


rr 


KING 


V1BRANTLY A1IVE 


EXTRAORD1NARY POWER, 




. .. 

■ . 

i' 



PAUL WINFIELD and C1CELY TYSON, as Rep, and Mrs. Martin L 
King, dr., in scene from potverfulNBC 1 ‘doeu-drama" King. 


With the possible exception of 
Boots , King , written and directed 
by Abby Mann and aired on three 
consecutïve nights last week on 
NBC-TV, is the most powerful, 
Üluminating and captivating pro- 
duction seen on American televi- 
sion. 

The entire six-hour "docu¬ 
drama’ was truly a triuniph, with 
Paul Winfieid putting in a simply 
extraordinary performance cover- 
ing the last 16 years in the lift? of 
our great Black civil rights leader. 
With Winfieid at all times in 
command, Dr. King, depieted in 
private life with his family, chil- 
dren and advisors, as well as in 
his public struggles. becomes 
vibrantly alive, an all-too-human 
leader of a growing civil rights 
movement — a Black man 
leading hls people through 
troubled times in direct action, 
non violent confrontation with 
racist America, a Black man 
desiined, because he was who he 
was. to die. 

POWER AND GLORY 

And certainly, though the 
film's ultimate power and glory 
flows from the greatness of Dr. 
King as he hesitatingly seizes the 
reigns of the historicaI moment — 
ridïng the winds of social change 
and uniting Black people, North 
and South, under his own parlicu- 
lar blend of personal magnetism, 
moral Ou trage and politica! cour¬ 
age — King pulls no punches in 
depicting Lhe machinations of the 
federal government, particularly 
the FBl t in first refüsmg to step in 
and stop the racist attaeks and 
then actively working to discredit 
him and thwan the Movement. 

King tak es us behind the 
scenes, and in so doing dra- 
matically exposes, for the first 
time on American TV, the evil 
that was J. Fdgar Hoover, as well 
as the deadly federal police 
bureaucracy set in motiort to 
destroy a Black leader and his 
"Dream. ' ’ 

We iearn, for example. how 
two Black firemen assigned to a 
station near the Lorraine Motel 
and a Black Memphis cop as- 
signed to King's security are all 
mysteriously Lmnsferred in the 
early morning hours hefore the 
April 6, 1968, assassination. As 
the Black cop later remarks 
concern ing Dr. King s tnurder: 
‘Tt jast don’t happen that way — 
they É U never make me believe it 
was coinddentaJ/’ 


And because we know Dr. 
King's fate, this tensiou of 
impending tragedy builds from 
the film's opening moments; a 
life vs, death, nonviolence vs. 
violence scenario that is an 
integral part of Kings power and 
vitality, just as it was in real life. 

Indeed, author/director Mann 
begins King within this shadow of 
death, opening the film with an 
abortive march in Memphis two 
days before the as sa ss inat ion. As 
Dr, King slumps into an arm- 
chalr, tired and obviously d is- 
couraged to see a peaceful march 
erupt into fighting, the movie 
begins in earnest with a flashback 
to 1952-53, 

We implicitly learn inuch of the 
nature of Dr. King from these 
early scenes of his courtship of 
Coretta Scfïtt (nicely played by 
Cicely Tyson) when both were 
students in Boston. The young 
"M.L. King, Jr. ” ïs proud, 
perhaps a bit cocky, persuasive. 
engaging, strong. His politieel 
leanings are definile, hut not 
overriding: he recognizes that 
most preachers are "turning 
religion into the opposite of what 
it’s supposed to mean;" that "to 
really follow the precepts of Jesus 
would be. . .revolutionary"; and 
that "if anything is go ing to start 
with our people, it's going to be 
through the church .** But, he 
adds, ‘T have no ambition outside 
of being a good pastor. ’' 

DRAFTED 

Thus, the stage is set, so that in 
1955, when he is drafted by local 
Blacks in Monigomery, Alabarna, 
to lead the bus boycott initiated 
folio wing the arrest of Kosa 
Parks, we can be lieve his reluc- 
tance to assume responsibility. 
Throughout, and herein lies the 
greatness in Winfieid’s perform¬ 
ance, we see Dr, King as a man, a 
Black man full of all the hu man 
frailities, doubts and characLeris- 
tics contmon to all men, 

(In a recent interview, Winfieid 
commented on this fine point; 

'‘Leaders are important, but 
the Black community rel ie s on 
them too niuch. Every Black 
leader has been eliminated or 
effectïvely silenced. We re stag- 
nating, v. r aiting for someone else 
to gel it starled ogain, when 
every person could do just a little 
bit more, lt s a sense of sharing 
re spons ibility that I think the 
Black community lacks, I realize 
that if you live on Fillmore or in 


the Haight, you may feel, ‘W'hat 
the fuck can I do? T Well, 1 don't 
have easy answers t but caring for 
the person next to you helps a 
great deal. . A hope we demon- 
straie that King was like every- 
one else, He was — there's a 
church phrase — ‘the least of his 
flock' as much as a leader of his 
flock. If his life is any lesson, it's 
that we have unlimited capacities 
if we try, He never stopped 
trying. Maybe that's what itiakes 
a hero.") 

From this point on, Dr. King's 
life becomes intimately inter- 
twined with the saga of struggle 
we now call the Civil Rights 
Movement. From the fatnous bus 
boycott, to local restaurant de- 
segregations; then onward to 
Birmingham, to Philadelphia, 
Mississippi (w r here three civil 
rights workers were slain); the 
crowning March on Washington 
and the tense trek from Selma to 
Montgomery for voter registra- 
tion; a brief sojourn North to 
(^hicago and a tumultuous march 
to end housing segregation; the, 
initial planning of the Poor 
People s Campaign, and a side 
trip to Memphis, 

Through tl all, we see not only 
Dr. King t but also significant 
others who played key roles in the 


drama of the '60's. A sequence 
between John and Robert Ken- 
nedy provides telling testimony 
of the government s posture to 
the beatings and mayhem in- 
flicted by White racists upon the 
Freedom Riders and other 
demonstrator's: 

Robert — 'T said. what should 
we do?" 

John — "The same thing 
we've always done. , .nothing!" 

Togo into all of King 's positive 
achievements would take many 
pages. As a "docu-drama," 
certain dïstortions are there. the 
most bothersome being One in 
which Buil Connor, then Bir- 
mingham police chief* orders his 
men to turn the hoses on an 
Easter Sunday demonstration. 
but they refuse. Such sympathies 
for Blacks never touched the 
heans of these White racists who. 
just a few scenes before, vidously 
hosed and set their dogs upon a 
cluster of young Black children. 

Bul, minor poims notwith- 
standing, King stands out as a 
dignifiedp praiseworthy portraval 
of a man who once said that, 
The are of the moral universe is 
long, but bent toward justiceT' 
and through his personal "grim 
determinatïon" sought to lead his 
people ‘round that bend. 
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Angola Literacy Drive Successful 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 

adulls through around 20 lessons, 
in Portuguese, during which they 
learn basic reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and facts aboul 
Angola and the history of the 
liberation struggle. Once the 
papil is sufficienlly sure <if basic 
reading and writing he or she 
passes a literacy test and is then 
eligible for more advanced teach¬ 
ing. 

Under the future education 
structure being set up in Angola, 
a du lts will then follow primary 
education courses especially de¬ 
sign ed Lo Lake them through six 
years of primary schooling in four 
years, and then channeling them 
into further technical programs. 

ÖNELE3SON 

One lesson to have emerged 
from the fitst year of literacy 
teaching, however, is the very 
limited knowledge of the Portu- 
guese language in the country. 
The Workers 1 Party at its first 
congress decided literacy should 
from now on be taught in the 
workers’ mother longue — some- 
thing that has been going on 
införmally as teachers respcmded 
to concrete situations in the 
countryside where the majority of 
their pupils did not spe&k Pnrtu- 
guese, 

A paper has been presented for 
disojssion on devoloping Ango¬ 
la's national languages and on 
the use of tlie official language, 
Portuguese. Iïasically, it empha- 
sized the need to te ach literacy to 
adults and lo start primary 
schooling to children always in 
their mother longue, to eliminate 
cultural disadvantages and possi- 
ble ahenaling effects of a foreign 
language and to speed up the 
learnmg process. 

The mother tongue tends to be 
an Angolan language in the vast 
majority of cases, with Portu- 
guese as a mother tongue virtually 


limited to a small urban elite. The 
new onderstanding of the lan¬ 
guage problem is just one of the 
raany lessons the masses have 
taught the MPLA Workers 1 Party 
during the first 12 momhs of the 
national literacy campaign. 



Teaching young Angotans to 
re ad and write is a major step 
toward industrial training and 
im p ro ving th e teek n oiogical 

skills in Angolan industry, which 
is cnppled by a shortage of . 
workers. 


Another has been the greater 
degree of mobilization of the 
peasant masses Ihan of the city 
population, throughout the coun¬ 
try. National Literacy Center 
Directer Guili.erme de Sousa put 
it this way: 


In the urban sector, where 
literacy teaching has beller objec- 
tive condilions to work in, both in 
terms of available teachers and 
teaching matenal, we cannot say 
that things are really going welL 
Despite the better objective con- 
ditions, it is not always in the 
cities that literacy classes are 
developi ng fastest. We have 
concrete cases tending to prove ii 
is mainly away from the cities 
that literacy work is going beat. ” 

The literacy ehief continued, 
,l We believe the main factor is 
people' s own consciousness and 
not the objective material condi- 
tions they have. And so we never 
raise questions of Jack of equip- 
ment or means as a barder to 
advancing with literacy teaching. 
Our conclusion is that the literacy 
battle is first a politica! battle 
which is being fought over and 
above aJI the difficulties that 
exist. In practice w r e have now r 
seen that in spite of all the many 
difficulties and problems we have 
got results far and way above the 
pesslmistic forecasts that said we 
werc swamped in a sea of 
problems.' p 

The literacy campaign must 
eventually reach around 80 per 
cent of adult Angolans — perhaps 
4 million people — all illiterate 
after Portugal’s eolonial rule. 
There is still a tremendous 
shortage of teachers, books and 
equipment — pencils, exercise 
books. backboards, chalk. But 
everywhere you go in Angola 
today, you will find literacy 
classes. In the shade of a tree, a 
teacher sits surrounded by collee- 
tive farm workers, their books on 
their knees, 

AJthough the literacy campaign 
has moved faster in the country- 
side it has also gone ahead 
strongly in factories in industrial 
urban areas and in neighbor- 
hoods where there are strong 
political activisls* Literacy for 
workers is a major step toward 
industrial training and improving 
technologie al skills in Angolan 
industry where there is a crip- 
pling shortage of ski]led workers 
and cadres. 


Police Attack Pretesters I n 
Airport Seige 


CONTiNUED FROM PAGE 18 

face disastrous economie trade 
barriers from their major trade 
partner — barriers which are 
likely to be ad op led by Western 
Europeen countries. 

The Japan es e negotiators have 
bent over backwards to satisfy 
U.S. demands, but the final 
Solutions will aid neither U.S. or 
Japanese workers, and will likely 
throw Japan into further eco¬ 
nomie chaos. 

The answer they re coming up 
with, writes People J s World , isto 
open U.S, exports of agrieultura! 
goods and expand Japau’s al- 
ready growing war economy, 
thereby ieaving their major heavy 


industrial exports intact while 
threatening the country's already 
dependent agrieultura! industry, 
and opening Japan up to expand- 
ed arms production, 

But the people of Japan are 
already suffer ing under depres- 
sion conditions as a result of the 
rising value of the yen, and the 
aocompanying slowdown in pro¬ 
duction. 

UnempJoyment is at the high- 
est level since World War II r 
hitling not only small husinesses, 
but major industries — 1,050,000 
in September of last year, 40,000 
over the sanie month the year 
before, of which 30,000 w r ere 
w'onien . □ 


But literacy especially Es having 
a deep and broad mobilizing 
effect on the masses. Just what it 
means to a man or woman 
suddenly to learn to read and 
write has been reflected in 
thousands of letters they have 
written to President Agostinho 
Neto, after passing the literacy 
test, 

Just one example comes from 
Angelica Vatilanje, who lives in 
Otchakadi. near the border 
between Cunene prov iuce and 
South Afrïcan-occupied.Namibia. 
She wrote simply, 'Comrade 
president, 1 am happy that 
Angola is justly and totally 
liberated/’! 



mm urn 


mRICA 



Costa Rica 

(San José, Costa Rica) - 
Pres id ent-elect Rodrigo Carazo, 
who recently unseated outgoing 
President Daniël Oduber, is 
vowing to ex pel Robert Vesco 
from Costa Rica. Cara zo said 
last week that when he takes 
office May 8 he will conduct a 
probe of the legal ramifications 
of Vesco's case. Vesco, who has 
investments estunated at be¬ 
tween S24 and $60 million in 
Costa Rica, fled the U.S. to 
escape prpsecution for stock 
fraud and illegal contributions to 
President Nixon. 


Nicaragua 

(Managua, Nicaragua) - U.S. 
Ambassador Maurice Solaum 
recently admitted that there are 
over 20 anii-Castro Cuban exiles 
from the U.S. fighting as mer- 
cenariês to help Nicaragnan 
troops suppress the popular 
for ces of the Sandinista National 
Liberation Front, w r hich is bat- 
tling to overthrow the regime of 
President Anastasia Somoza, 
Somoza has been prominent ly 
featured on the front pages of 
newspapers of the Cuban exile 
community in Miami, Florida, 
and feted by the anti-Castro 
terrorist group Alpha 66. Mean- 
while, 1,500 demonstrators 
marched and proiestetl at the 
White House demanding that 
the Carter adminisiration break 
all tles with Somoza. In San 
Francisco, 800, and in Los 
Angel es, 300 pretesters stageel 
similar demonstrations and oc- 
cupied tlie Nicaraguan consulaie 
in both cities. 

Panama 


(Washington, D.C.) - Right- 
wing op ponen ts of the Panama 
Canal treaties resoned to smear 
tactics in the Sonate last week, 
successfully demanding a secret 
session on Febmary 21 U> hear 
allegations that the farnüy of 
Panamanian leader Omar Tor- 
rijos is involved in drug smug- 
gling, The Senate Intelligence 
Committee previously looked 
imo ailegations that Tomjos or 
his b rot her were investigated by 
the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Agency. However, that com- 
mittee ended its probe after 
concluding the charges had no 
hearing on the treaties, Senate 
debate on raiificatitm of the 
treaties, which centers on U.S. 
rights to intervene militanlv 
afier Panama assumes full con¬ 
trei of the canal in 22 years, is 
being carried live hv radio. 
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SPORTS 



Major league baseball, like many other American sports, is dominated 

maximizing pro fits. 


DO MlNATlOW GRQW S 

IS TELEVISION 

TAKING OVER 
AMERICAN 

SPORTS? 

(Hollywood, CaliL) - Television 
and sports havo becnme hope- 
lessly, dangerously interuvined» 

Television can ndw delermine 
when games are played; some- 
limes who plays whom. Televi¬ 
sion Controls the tempo of football 
games. 

In the last seven years. televi¬ 
sion has become the major source 
of ineome for pro footbal), and 
has dramaliealïy increased its 
influence on major league base¬ 
ball and college football. 

How did it happen? The answer 
is as clear as the signatures on 
the neLwork checks. 

The figures are staggering. 
Begin ning next season television 
money wiil more ihan cover the 
payroiLs in the entire National 
Footbal! League (NFL). ThaCs 
money in the bank for the 28 
teams before a single ticket, 
hotdog or program is $old. 

The Lhree net works wil! pay the 
NFL about $656 million in the 
next four years — that's an 
increase of 162 per cent from the 
current contract. 

And footbalI is only part of the 


At hearings reeenüy in (In¬ 
gres a. la wm akers we re pi op er ly 
indignanl over affairs like tennis 
matches thet were promoted as 
wimter-take-all — bul weren't 
(CBS), and the Lainted "ILS, 
boxing championship tour na ment 

(ABC)." 

A t ie w f agre©inent prinides Ujat 
NBC and TVS, an independent, 
producer, pay $4.5 million for 


dominated sports, get poor rat¬ 
ings, bul ABC pays $1,5 million 
Lo telcvise golf's U.S. Open, CBS 
more than $2 million for tennis' 
U.S. Open. Wby so much? The 
‘ demographics r ’ are good, says 
one television ex ecu live. Tiansla- 
tion: Nol many people watch, hut 
those w ho do have a lot of money. 
Advertisers like thai. 

The figures go on and on, and 
thcy raise a quesLion: What does 
television ask in return? lts a 
matter for federal invesligation, 
because the government licenses 
bmadcast stations. 

Jim Spence of ABC told the 
Washington Post. 'Anyone who 
thinks thal we arenT going to iry 
to mak o sure our economie 
investment puys off is being 
naive. 

The ways in w r hich the net- 
works proleet tlieir investmonts 
vary. They can be as subtle as 
footbali's TV time outs, a part of 
the game that once aroused 
passions when a man ran on the 
field waving n red flag to stop a 
game, Or they can be as blatant 
as AB(Tisi ng its controlof college 
football lelecasts to play match- 
maker for a bowl game, such as 
last year when it offered the 
University of Piltsburgh more 
money and an extra TV appear- 
ance to play in the Suger Bowl, 

Sonic examplesr 

•Mie pennant-deciding game 
belween the PhiUies and Dodgers 
was played in the ruin at 
Philadelphia. Chub Feeney, pres¬ 
ident ol ti e Nau*' al League, was 
we LI aware NBC expecied a big 


by television , ivhose goal is 

audience for the Saturday night 
game. Maybe the faci that NBC's 
Simmens spent the entire day 
with Feeney was only a coinci- 
dence. 

BasebalFs entire post-season 
Schedule is, in fact, created for 
television. 

•After the M on tred Olympics, 
both ABC (Sugar Ray LeonardJ 
and CBS llloward Da vis) signed 
gold medal boxing winners to 
coniracts. This pul the netw'orks 
in the position of owning. promot¬ 
ing and lelevising their boots, 

•CBS occasionaJly has pres- 
sured the NBA to begin West 
Coast games in the morning so 
they can be televised in the East 
early Sunday afternoon. 'T think 
w e Te gelling much doser to an 
equal partnership. ‘ NBA Com- 
mïssioner Larry O'Br ie n told the 
Boston Globe . 

•Sports announcers are enter¬ 
tainers, not journalists. 'T have 
found it s impossible to exarnme 
a story and teil ii freely." ABC s 
Jim Lamplev told the Washington 
Post . 'Do we teil the whole 
truth? Not ahvays. because there 
is tóo much money on the line, 1 
can tel! a story to the degree ii 
doesn't harm the relationship 
bet ween the TY netwerk and the 
promotor or sports organizatiön 
ïnvolved, ’ 

Barry Frank, who umil that 
netvvork's recent shakeup was the 
nead ot CBS Spons, sa\> if 
announcers ' have streng leehngs 
on sometlung. we can present it 

as cloiirlv Labeled commentarv - 

»■ « 

tnii nol at games 


s po rts - te le vis i on s tory. 


college basketball 

•Golf and tennis, two White 



___ ü 

^SpinksTriumphs 

Fas Ves!aSl Nev. \ - Twenty four-year-old farmer Oiympic 

m„hm LBON SPfNKS dethroned the hgendary people s 
Zhm Mohammed AU here lam Wednesday, gmnuig a c/ase/y 
Ti i cn/tf tlecision in their heavyweight title fight. Spink i 

ZÏZrnXA.1.« - -.f r' f 

, W , u> the firn! „umeverta the tule three tunes. _ 
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ing out that there is no unity 
among the tl tree men, 

"I am taking time to e^plain 
these thirigs/' he contïnued, 
"because tomorrow we might he 
caughl in a situation where these 
three stooges rnay sav they have 
formeel an African government 
and that the armed struggle 
shou ld be stopped, 

"‘They cannot call a ceasefire, 
The only people who c:an call a 
ceasefire are ZANU and ZAPU — 
the Patrintic Front/' the ZANU 
representative insisted, adding, 
"We are nol fighting in Zimbab¬ 
we to be co-opted by the 
Rhodesian government, 

Nearing the end of his rousing 
speech, Kangai pinpointed the 
basis for the lh-year-old armed 
liberation struggle agamst the 
Smith regime. 

"We have aiways emphasized 
that the war in Zimbabwe is not a 
racial struggle, We are free 
people t regardless of the color of 
our skin, who are an exploited 
majority, 

"Kight now the exploiters 
happen to be Rhodesian Euro- 
peans. but tomorrow they rnay be 
the Sitholes. Tomorrow they may 
be the Muzorewas. Tomorrow 
they may be the Chiraus. 

"We are fighting for our 
independente and dignity, We 
are going to finish the enemy. ‘ \ J 


"WeWillCrush 
The Rhodesian 


Government” 


CONTINÜEO TROM PAGE 17 
iroubied areas of the world. He 
eited siuch examples as the 
Belgian Congö (now Zaïre/ Cy¬ 
prus. Korea and the Middle East, 

’ The people of Zimbabwe have 
been fighting to liberale our 
country, and we should be our 
own peacekeepers/* Kangai de- 
clared. 

He also criüclzed the Zimbab¬ 
we Development Fund, a scheme 
eoncocted by the Western powers 
to ensure continued economie 
power of the White minority in 
Rhodesia after the onset of Black 
majority rule, 

"We see the Zimbabwe Oe- 
velopmeiU Fund as interference 
by the Western powers in the 
development of our country. We 
should deveiop Zimbabwe ac- 
cording to our own plan/ Kangai 
said. 

He then went on to denounce 
the weH-publtcïzed talks being 
held ïn Rhodesia between Smith 
and Black puppet leaders Bishop 
Abe! Muzorewa. Rev. Ndaba- 
ningi Sithole and Chief Jeremy 
Chirau, 


\Left to right) CECILIA GUIDO, STEVEN GUERRA, PAUL SMITH 
and TlRJVAFl KANGAI addressed San Francisco rally in support of 

the armed struggle in Rkodesia. 


Blasting the three men as 
"sellouts, Uncle Toms and trai- 
tors to the motherland, Kangai 
explained that the trio has agreed 
to the creation of a National As- 
sembly which wou ld be composed 


of 72 Africans and 28 Whites. A 
78 per cent majority would be 
needed to pass any law, 

"But you won’t even gel that 
majority with Chirau, Muzorewa 
and Sithole/' Kangai said, point- 


S.W.A.P.O. Denounces South Africa For NamibianTalks Walkout 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 

States and one state for Euro- 
peans. 

Shihipo said that South Africa 
has imposed martial law in 
several areas in northern, north- 
weslern andi eastern Namibia 
w here gatherings of more than 
three people are outlawed. Gther 
areas of the country, he said, are 
vinder the Emergency Regula- 
tions Act which also prohibits 
public meetings. 

Despite these repressive laws, 
Shihipo pointed out that the 
apartheid regime allows Black 
puppet leaders and groups to 
meet and provides them with 
assistance, in finances and trans- 
portaiion, 

4 * Furthermore/ the SWA PO 
deputy foreign secretary con¬ 
tinued» "South Africa is still 
training tribal armies in conform- 
ity with its policy of baniustani- 
zation/ 

(Shihipo noted that al! of the 
known minerals in Namibia are 
contained in the proposed single 
White "mini-state/ ) 

Further discrediting South At- 
rica's public po si ü on favoring 
in dopende nee for Namibia, Shi¬ 
hipo said that the Pretoria 
government has created lc gis 
Jative assemblies in two of the 

bantustans. 

“These are nol the signs of a 



regime that wants the world to 
be lieve that it is prepared to lead 
the people of Namibia to inde¬ 
pendente/' he emphasized, 

R egard ing the armed liberation 
struggle being waged by for ces of 
the People's Liberation Arrny of 


Ll. 


has 


Guerriltus of SWAPO's military wïng, the People 's Liberation Army of Namibia (PLAN). SWAP* 
uou ed to intonsify the armed struggle against the South African government. 


Namibia (PLAN) — the military 
wing of SWAPO - Shihipo said 
that PLAN freedom fighters are 
located in several semi-bberated 
and operational areas throughout 
northern, northwestern and east¬ 
ern Namibia. 

"We say se mi-liberale tl,'' the 
SWAPO official explained, "be- 
cause in most cases South Africa 
attacks us with air power There- 
fore, our f o rees are very mobile/ 


Asked ah out the role of Mo¬ 
zambique and Angola in aiding 
the liberation struggle in Namibia 
and neighboring South Africa and 
Rhodesia, Shihipo praised the 
two revolutienary governments 
for providing concrete ma te ri al 
support to the natioual liberation 
movements in each country and 
acting as rear bases for each, 
Shihipo stated that the libera- 
tion movements in Namibia, 


Rhodesia and South Africa are 
fighting Li common enemy. South 
Africa. He said that f he support 
of the South African government 
is propping up the lan Smith 
regime in Rhodesia. 

"The situation in the whole of 
Southern Africa is so intercom 
nected that the unity of purpose 
and action among the liberation 
move mem s is of parnmoum im- 
portance,"' 
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Ex-Houston Cops 
Convicted 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 

.i iaisdemeaaor, by an all-W'ime 
Huiusviile, Texas, jury and had 
ü.'U'lV’t'U SUspuiidfid 

anti $2.01X1 lines, Tne Chicane 
comruimity btücanif so mfuriaied 
iïv mis u-at U.ey ihreaiened 
massive civil disobedience unïess 
[\\ïi tederai gwerniueni imer- 
vened, 

Texas Uovemor Doipu üriscotf 
and other pnliiicai leaders ia uie 
State were Uien foreed io pressure 
uie LLS, Dêparuiitfiu of Jusüee to 
s^ek indictments against the 
poiice otficers - tun tor mulder, 
bui lor vmlaiing Torres civil 
rignis. 

lorres was arrosieu on May ó 

of last year m a Housion tavern 
on cnarges of disiurbmg me 
peace, Tl te 23-year-oid Cnicano 
was viciousiy beaien by me five 
officers twnile nandeuffed) be- 
fore being taken io tne police 
station tor booking. 

POLICE STATION 

VVheii ne was linally taken to 
me police station tne sergeant on 
auty orüered mat Torres be taken 
to a nospital for treaiment, 
lnstead of being taken to a 
jiOspuai. Torres was taken to 
Buffalo Bayou, wnere ne nad 
been beaien by tt.e live cops 
previousiy. 

According 10 sworn lesiimony, 
the officers spreacseagled Torres 
against a police car and alter 
some tliscussion hy Ine cops. 
Denson stiggesied. ' Lei s see if 
mis wetback cao swim." Then 
Torres* wt-o was drunk and 
weartng heavy dot hing and Army 
combat boots, was ir.rown over a 
lödoot concrete embankment. 
His body was found two days 


tater, 

\ 20 -year-oid mok ie police 
officer witn had witnessed the 
incident. Carless Bllintt. reported 
me incident to nis superiors after 
i,e learned ot Torres death. 
Elliott later becanie a key prose- 
cution witness at boih trials. 

Mrs. Margarei Torres* the 
mother of me slaio man, com- 
nented on rr.e verdict saying that 
a "will noi bring my son back. 


l it mav keep some other smis 
im being bun 

rollowing the Jast inai. w-e., 
* officers literally walked away 
si free. the CLicano woman was 
moed with disbelief over tne 
■1 II,at me judicia) system 
ndnnêd the nmrder of her son. 
ritme ver u e T -alter is not vet 
scdved since one of iJ-e lawyers 
r f ïfficer IVrry Deesm- hok ly 
:>ciaimed that any urne m the 
niientinrv *'"ild l>«' “ n . ac ' 
piable'' for the officers and unit 
wmikl seek tin appeal 


bettend to t£e 

CONTINUEDFflOM PAGE 2 
NlGHTMARt IN ÉLMlfcA, N Y. 

Goodwin s lawyer. uij( the police had promised to pay if she said it v/as us. 

The oiher woman (prostitution «s her main soorce ol jncoine and she has four 
chiiüren to support) was the Dicjgest Har of all — or as the one-sided 
newspapers caiied her. the oost wïtness. Shesaid shesaw everythiog including 
thecolor of the vïctim’s eyos trom over 50 feet away, behirxt a twelve-foot wall, 

Goodwjn's lawyer asked her to read one ol the six statements she had made. 
Sne said she couldn't see it because she didn’t have her glasses. He asked how 
long she hao been without glasses (She had eartier asked the |udge for a 
recess so she couid get her glasses ) She theo said she had lost them about a 
year ago. 

Then Gooow-n s 'awyer wrote on a piece ol paper his name and the word 

lawyer, ’ all : n 'etters apoot six inches high. She stilt said she couldn't see 
wnat was wntien. yet she claims she could see a man wdh brown eyes, the 
color of our clothes f rom behihd a twelve-foot wall frorh over fifty feel away at 
n.ght, on a sireet with no üghts 

Welt at this po.m the O A knew he was losing. so he offered me a 
misoemeanor and .mmediate release if I would testily against Goodwin, I told 
him thai i t put a man m jad by telling a (ieand that is fust what il would 

have oeeai oevause I wasnT thereand i didn’t know who killed the man. 

Bui me 3 A haü another card !eft to play. He was able to place on the jury 
person<ai menos of his. Out of 50 prospective jurors, l r d guess that 95 per cent 
or mem *vere personaf fnends of his 

Onty two BlaCKï, one ot whom the D.A. Knew was a fnend of Goodwm's, 
wereamong jne prospective jurors 

Of the rest, one woman had «nown the D.A for over 20 years and another 
tne D A, nad heiped buy a home. he co-signed, 

Gooow-h s lawyer as^eo me judge for a mistrial on these grounds but was 
reiuseo. 

When the ,ory -vent out ior a verdict, the D.A. offered Goodwin an assault 
cnarge if ne womd conress Goodwin said nol on your hfe because he ctidn'i do 

ft. 

T hen tne jury wantea to hear the statements of the two prosecution 
witnesses. The D.A, agreed. Put stipuiated that they could rot read the 
cross-examina!ton testimooy, which showed that the women, were tying. 

To everyone s surprise (even the D.A.'s) the all-White jury reiurned with a 
verast of guilty oï second d eg ree murder. 

Durmg the trial, a man who was bom here confessed to the murder, When 
he toid city detectives, they just laughed and said that they had the men they 
wantod toconvict on this murder and (hen they physically threw him out of the 
station. 

i aiu surethiS will makegood and truly unbelieveable reading just to see how 
ractst piaces üke Elmira can be. To confirm (his you could read the transcripts 
or contact Goodwin's 'awyer. Sarnua! J, Gastel lino, 4l4Church Street. Elmira, 
New v ork. 734-2966 

^hanks for ^eadinq this and I hope it makes you curious enough to at least 
check it out 

Thankyou. 



RoPert A Tucker 


J 


Thr eacfs Of 
Discontent 

CGNTINUÊD FROM PAGE 11 

in the milis thero wouldn t be any 
unicm moveiutj.i, Tiiê eompanies 
would only hire us to do the dirty 
work,'' 

The J.F. Stevens Oompany is 
the natinn's second largest textile 
firm, it has 85 piants ïn North and 
South Carolina, seven of them in 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina. 
In 1974, 3,500 workers (18 per 
cent of tbem Black} in the seven 
piants voted for union representa- 
tion. 

Almost four years later, ihere 
is still no union. Stevens has 
döggedly and iliegally evaded the 
collective bargaining process, 

In North Carolina* which has 
“rightto work’ laws, there is no 
such thing as '“no contract, no 
work, H ' Should workers go out on 
strike, Stevens could, lawfully r 
hire an entire new work force to 
keep the milis running, 

The union, instead of staging a 
walkout. has chosen to institute 

an international boycott of Stev¬ 
ent products (mainly t o we Is, 
siieeis anti tanie Uütfuf uut aiso 

textile products in unfimshed 
form). 

The National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRBï recently moved to 
seek a national injunction against 
Stevens to prevent it from 
further interfering with the rights 
of workers to form a union. The 
federal courls have held the 
eompany in conté nipt on tw r o 
occasions, 

Many observers be lieve that if 

j.P. Stevens loses lts case in this 
labor dtspute. the New South will 
lose its advantage as a mecca for 
cheap labor. 


New York F.B.E. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 

to trial with the remaining counts, 

Kearney's law-yer is expected 
to ehallengè the two other counts 
in the indictmeni on other 
grounds, Those two counts 
charge a conspiracy to open mail 
and a conspiracy to tap teïe- 
phones 

Last December, tr.e five Èaw- 
vers wlio i.ad beer. conducüng the 
Justice Department probe quit in 
protest o ver u.e govemmeut s 
refusal to seek mdictments 
against other FBI ager.ts involved 
in the iilegal activivies against toe 
Weathe rmer, 

Ationiey General flriffiri Bell 
nas previousiy said itiai ne is 
wailing lor me Kearney case to 
go to trial before u e government 
seeks mdictments against other 
iigents or mombers of ti.e Bureau 
nlerareny in eor.necuor. witt. the 
iilegal r’HI wireiap>. r >aU mmper 
mg and burglm u ^ 



Afi'ican 
Liberation 
Fi ghter 

IN OAKLAND 

♦ 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26 

7:30 TO 9:30 P M. 

Havenscourt Jr. High 


66TH AVE AND E-14TH 


TROFOMO SONO iS a represeniative of ibe Pan Africanist Congr&j$ of 

Ajzania. He is past pres-den i oi tne Soweto Students Represeniatïve Gouncil 
and is now a member ot the PAC U N Mussion 

♦ 

CHILOCARE 

Feaiurmg Tbc African Music And Dance Ensemble 

$2.00 Donation 

I.ALL FUNDS GO TO PAC) 
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Curb I ntellige nee Abuses 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 

The* initial reaction of civil 
ïibertarians was critieal and 
underscored numerous loopholes, 
The American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) issued a statement 
that praised the proposals for 
containing more protections than 
Carter s order but added that 
”unfortunately these important 
principles/' such as judicia! 
search and eavesdropping war¬ 
rant requirements and limitations 
on politica] investigatïons, ‘ are 
nearly overwhelmed by excep- 
tions in the draft charters, and 
other prineiples are overlooked 
entirely. r ' 

The package eoniained the 
following major proposals: 

•In foreign intelligence. the bill 
prohibits covert acüvities that 
“are Ükely to result in assassina- 
tion, terrorism, torture,*,[or] the 
overthrow of democratie govern- 
meute." The charter specifieally 
prohibits political assassinalions, 
but - for some vague reason — 
does not bar the killing of foreign 
agents abroad The strange speci- 
fication prohibiting only the over¬ 
throw of "democratie” govem- 
ments is seen as a convenient 
loophole to in ter v ene in the 
intemal affairs of anti-Western, 
Third World governments. 

•Domesticfllly p the proposal 
attempls to prevent harassment 
programs, such as the COINTEL- 
PRO program, whose stated 
objéctive was to “disnipt, dis- 
credit or otberwise neutral ize” 
militant Black organizations, by 
tighlening up on how the agen- 
cies retain or distribute Informa¬ 
tion from their files. 

It also calls for the government 
to obtain search and electronic 
surveillance warrants from one of 
a panel of selected federal 
judges. Similar Legislation pre- 
viously submitted by President 
Carter was denounced by the 
ACLU for allowing the govern¬ 
ment to eavesdrop on persons 
"who are not even reasonably 
suspecled of engaging in criminal 
activkties/’ Widespread eaves¬ 
dropping on such persons as the 
Keverend Martin Luther King, 
Jr. by the FBI has been exposed 
since 1975, 

•The charter forbids the intelli- 
gence agencies to pay journaliste, 
religious officials or academies in 
covert operations, but does not 
bar “voluntary” participation. h 
per mits the establishment of 
bogus companies and the infütra- 
tion of private American institu- 
Jons to pro vide cover. It still 
allows medical or scientific tests 
on hunian beings - including 
bebavlor modificalion and mmd- 
oontrol experimentations — un- 
dc>r revised safeguards. 


•The Bill would create a 
directer of national intelligence, 
who would have budgetary con- 
trol over the intelligence com- 
munily and more cenlralized 
power than former directors of 
the CTA had, bui it leaves the 
powerful National Security Agen- 
cy under the Defense Depart- 
ment. The bill would not probibit 
the NSA’s iarge-scale intrusions 
on domesüc and international 
Communications, 

The bill ca lis for stiff penalties 
for ' present or former govern- 
ment employees who deliberately 
disclose the identity of secret 
agents,” The section is clearly 
aimed al Stopping such leaks as 
Philip Agee s book, Inside the 
Compemy , which identified covert 
employees of the CIA soveral 
years ago, 

Regardless the NSA proposals, 


a joint statement by the ACLU 
and the Center for National 
Securily Studies, a Washington, 
D.C.-based civil liberties group, 
charged that if the charter 
legislaiion is approved by Con¬ 
gres s it “would for the firsl time 
legitimize the use of the super- 
seeret NSA to conduct surveil¬ 
lance of Amerieans/’ 

The securily agency has been 
embroiled in eontroversy. In 
1976, the Senate Intelligence 
Committee reported that the 
agency had developed files on 
some 75,000 American citizens on 
the basis of Information inte reept- 
ed by what have been called its 
“electronic vacuum cleaners in 
the sky." 

The number of employees of 
the NSA, the size of the budget 
and how it goes about intercept- 
ing and decoding el.ee tronie mes- 
sages are aniong the most tightly 
held secrets of the government. 


The ACLU/Cenier for National 
Securily Studies statement said; 
‘The sweeping NSA technology 
would he limited by a warrant 
procedure for Targeting 1 U.S, 
persons, but unlike other forms of 
electronic surveillance Lhe NSA 
practices would continue to in¬ 
vol ve routine in te reept ion of 
millions of ‘unlargeted private 
Communications,” 

Davld L, Watters, the Wash¬ 
ington, Ü.C. representative of Lhe 
American Privacy Foundation, 
charged that the proposed legis- 
lation would expand the securily 
agency s activities beyond what is 
currently la w fut, develop the 
equivalent of ars “official secrets 
act' and give the agency a 
monopoly on methods of preserv¬ 
ing pers onal privacy. 

“For all these reasons," Wat- 
ters said, “the proposed NSA 
charter represents a profound 
threat to America‘s freedom/’ 1 


LatestC.I.A. Disclosure: Involuntary Assassins 


CONT1NUEO FROM PAGE 5 

icat problem” in January, 1954: 

“Can an individual of (deleted 
nationalityt descent be made to 
perform an act of attempted 
assassination involuntarily under 
the infl.uen.ee of Artichoke?" 

The memorandum, which like 
most doe urnen ts released by the 
agency has names of individuals, 
government agencies or locations 
deleted, described the following 
“problem / 

As a ‘trigger mechanism,/ for a 
bigger project, it was proposed 
that an individual, of (deleted] 
desceiit, approximately 35 years 
old, wel! educated, profident in 
English and w f ell established 
socially and politica!ly in the 
(deleted! government be induced 
under Artichoke to perform an 
act, involuntarily, against a prom¬ 
inent (deleted) poliiidan or if 
necessary, against an American 
official.” 

At another point it noted that 
' access to the subject would be 
extremely limited, probably limit¬ 
ed to a single social meeting,” 

U.S. White washes 

CONTI NU ËO FROM PAGE 5 

While adrmnistratiün officials 
emphasize Carter s commit- 
ment to curbing authoritarian 
practices by both hostile and 
friendly governments, they also 
concede Carter has slowly 
adopted a more measured, cau- 
tious approach to lhe issue, in 
part because of the fears aroused 
by the policy aniong allies and 
adversanes alike. 

This shift has nnt gone unno- 
ticed on Capitol Hill, where the 
adniinislration is coming under 
attack by both liberals and 
conservatives. 




The memorandum went on: 4 ‘Be- 
cause the subject is a heavy 
drinker, it was proposed that the 
individual could be surreptitious- 
!y drugged through the medium 
of an alcoliolic cocktail at a social 
party, Artichoke applied, and the 
subject induced to perform the 
act of attempting assassinatïon at 
some later date. 

Violations 

Tiie human rights report is 
expected to increase the leve! of 
critieisni, particularly from those 
who assert that by making heavy 
reductions in military aid only to 
Nicaragua in next year s budget, 
the adminiatration has turned a 
blind eye to abuses in nations of 
far greater political significa nee, 
such as Iran, South Korea and the 
Philippïnes. 

'Tt is hard to resist the» 
conclusion that the administra- 
tion is kicking the litlle guys while 
lliey are leaving the big boys 
alom»,” comniented a Uongres- 
sïonal aide. 


SIRHAN SIRHAN, convicted 
as sas sin of HO HERT KENNEDY 
on. the floor. Sirhan may have 
unknowingly taken mind uiter¬ 
ing drugs that caused him to 
shoot Kennedy. 

“After the act of attempted 
assassination was performed, it 
was assumed that the subject 
would be taken into custody by 
the (deleted! government and 
thereby ‘disposed of, - the 
memorandum said. 

The project team reported that 
ii did nol think the plan feasible 
because it would nave “insuffi¬ 
ciënt controï over the subject.” 
Moreover, it said, he would be 
“unwïlting"' and the teams 
access to the subject would 
involvebotu “cleared - personnel 
— CIA employees — and 
“"uncleared' personne). 

“W het her it was carried out or 
not under crash conditions and 
appropriate autltority from head- 
quarters, the Artichoke team 
would undertake the problem in 
spite of operational limitation,“ 
the memorandum said, 
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THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY PROGRAM 

MARCH 29,1972 PLATFORM 

WHAT WE WANT, WHAT WE BELIEVE 


1 WANT FREEDOM, WÈ WANT POWER TO DETERMINE 
THE DEST,fJY BLACK and OPPRESSED COMMUWITIES. 

We believe that Black and oppressed peopie wiir not be free until we 
are able to determine our d est mies in our own communities ourselves, 
by tully contreiling all the institutions which exist in our communities. 

2. WE WANT FULL EMPLOYMENT FOR OUR PEOPLE. 

We believe that the federal government is responslble and obligated 
!o give every persen employment or a guaranleed income. We believe 
(hal if the American businessmen will net give full empioyment, then 
Ihé technology and means of product ion should be taken trom the 
businessmen and placet) in the community so that the people of the 
community can organize and employ all of its people and give a high 
Standard ol living. 


3. WE WANT AN END TO THE ftOBBERY BY THE CAPITALIST OF 
OUR BLACK AND OPPRESSED COMMUNITIES. 

We believe that ihis racist government has robbed us and now we 
are demanding the overduè debt of forty acres and 1 two mutes' Forty 
acres and two mulos were promised 100 years ago as restitution for 
slave labor and mass murder of Black people. We will accept the 
payment in currency which wN9 be dïstributed to our many 
communities. The American racist has taken part in the slaughter of 
over fifty milllon Black people. Therefore, we feel this is a modest 
demand that we make. 


4. WE WANT DECENT HOUSINQ, FIT FOR THE SHELTER OF 
HU M AN BElNGS* 

We believe that if the landlords will not give decent housing to our 
Black and oppressed communities, then housing and the land should 
be made intó cooperatives so that the people In our communities. with 
government a d, can buiJd and make decent housing for the people. 


5. WE WANT EDUCATION FQRÖUR PEOPLE THAT EXPOSES THE 
TRUE NATURE OF THtS DECADENT AMERICAN SOCIETY. WE 
WANT EDUCATIDN THAT TEACHES US OUR TRUE HISTOflY 
AND OUR ROLE IN THE PRESENT-DAY SOCIETY. 

We believe in an educalional system that will give to our people a 
knowledge of self. If you do nol have kncwtedge of yourself and your 
position in the society and the world, then you will have liUIe chanee to 
know anythiog else. 


Ê. WE WANT COMPLETELY FREE HEALTH CARE FOR ALL 
BLACK AND OPPRESSED PEOPLE. 

We believe that the government must provide, free of charge, for the 
people healtn facilities which will not oniy treat our ïllnesses, mosl oJ 
which have come about as a resuit of our oppression, but which will 
aiso develop preventaiive medical programs to guarantee our fut ure 
survival We believe that mass healtb education and research 
programs must be developed to give all Black and oppressed people 
access lo ad van eed scientific and medical Information, so we may 
provide ourselves with proper medical attention and care. 

7 WE WANT AN IMMEDJATE END TO POLICE BRUTALITY AND 
MlhRDtP OF BLACK PEOPLE, ÓTHER PEOPLE OF COLOR, ALL 
PEOPLE INSIDE THE UNITED STATES. 

We believe ihai the racist and fascist floverrmenl o the United 
SiaVes ÏÏmiS domestic entorcemenl agens,os to carry out ,ts program 


of oppreesion against Black people. olher people of color and poor 
people inside the United States. We believe it is our right, therefore, to 
defend ourselves against such armed forces and that all Black and 
oppressed people should be armed for self-detense of our homes and 
communities against these fascist police forces. 


S WE WANT AN IMMËDIATE END TO ALL WARS OF 
AGGRESSIÖN. 

We beueve that the various confficts which exist around the world 
slem direclly from the aggressive desires of the U.S, ruling circle and 
government to force its dom mal ion upon the oppressed people of the 
world. We believe that it the U-S. government or lts lackeys do not 
cease these aggressive wars ihat it «s Ihe right of the people to defend 
themselves by any means necessary agamst their aggressors. 


9. WE WANT FREEDOM FOR ALL BLACK AND OPPRESSED 
PEOPLE NOW HELD IN U.S» FEDERAL, STATE, CQUNTY, CITY 
AND MILITARY PRISONS AND JAILS. WE WANT TRIALS BY A 
JURY OF PEERSFOR ALL PERSONS CHARGED WITH $0 CALLED 
CRIMES UNDER THE LAWS OF THtS COUNTRY. 

We believe that the many Black and poor oppressed people now heid 
In U.S. prisons and jails have nol received fair and impartial trials 
under a racist and fascist judicia! system and should be free from 
incarceration. We believe In the ullimate elimination of all wretched, 
inhuman penal institutions, because the masses of men and women 
imprisoned inside the United States or by the U.S, military are the 
victims of oppressive condïtions which are the real cause of their 
imprisonment. We believe that when persons are brought to trial that 
they muef be guaranteed, by the United States, ji/ies of their peers, 
attornéys of their choice and freedom from impri&onmeni while 
awalting trials 


10. WE WANT LAND, BREAD, 
CLOTH1NG, JUSTICE, PEACE AND 
CONTROL OF MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


HOUSING, EDUCATION, 
PËOPLE'S COMMUNITY 


Wh en, !n the course of hu man events, it becomas ne cessa ry for one 

peoote to dissclve the politica! bonds which have connected them with 
anorner, and to assume, among the powers óf the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and nature’s God ertitle 
them, a deceni respect to theópinlons of mankind requirea that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separatïon. 

We hold these truths to be self^evident, that all men are created 
équal; that they are endöwed by their Creaior with certain unalienable 
rights; ihat among these are life, iiberty. and the pursuit of happmess. 
That, to secure these rights, governments are rnstituted among men, 
deriving their jusl powers from the consent of the governed; that, when 
ever any form of govèrnmoni becomes destructive of these enos, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish tl, and to Lnstitute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such prïncipies, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happmess, Prudence, indeed, will dlctate that governments 
long established should not be changed lor llght and transient causes; 
and, accordingly, all experience Hath shown that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, while evlls are sufferabie, than to right themselves 
by abollshing the forms to which they are accustomed. Sul, when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariabfy the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolule despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future Sécurity. 
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REPORT CHARGES FEDERAL VlOLATIOWS 

RIGHT-WING SUPERVISORS 
SEEK DESTRUCTIOI OF 
SAN FRANCISCO Cf.T.A. 
PROGRAM 


(San Francisco, Calif.} - This 
city’s multi-milJion dollar CETA 
{Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act) program is 
under fire from right-wmg «de¬ 
ments of the Board of Supervisors 
following a recentlydssued report 
which charges thal the joh 
program has consistently violatcd 
federal guidelines. 

The report, prepared by the 
Board of Supervisors' financial 
analyst, Harvey Rosé, is the 
latest skirmish in an ongoing 
battle bet ween Mayor George 
Moscone and the supervisors 
over who will control the S54 
miilion in federaï job money 
aüocated to the city this veer 

The report prepared by Rosé 
charges that: 

•Not enough veterans have 
been hired; 

•The program is not aimed at 
the hard-core unemployed, but 
instead at experienced profes¬ 
sionals, some with college de- 
grees; and 

•The Moscone administration 
has not required private agencies 
receiving CETA funds to keep 
adequate records. 

CDNSERVAT1VE MEM9ERS 

CoEservative members of the 
Board of Supervisors — among 
them Dianne Feinstein, Ron 
Pelosi, Lee Dolson and Quentin 
Kopp — are waging a concerted 
effort to gain control of the CETA 
program, This group of super¬ 
visors, led by Kopp. is currently 
seeking veto power over Mos- 
cone's appointment of the diree- 
tor of the Manpower Planning 
Council, the group that effec- 
tively decides where the money 
goes. 

It is no aecret that Moscone and 
Kopp are politica! onemies and 
this current conflict is a reflecMon 
of that fact, However, it seems 
unllkely that either of the Lwo are 
as concerned with aileviating the 
city unemployment problems, 
especially in Black and poor 
communities. as they daim to be. 

Regardless of the intentions 
behind the Rosé report, the study 
pinpoints glaring deficiënties in 
the city’s job program, Por 
example, Joe Prado, an unem¬ 
ployed laborer, stood in line for 
hours in Januury, 1975, to apply 
for a CETA job. He jusl recently 

got one. 

However r Jeanne Gartland, the 
23 -year-uld college-educated 


daughter of Eugene Gartland, an 
attorney and friend of the mayor, 
didnt have to stand in line to get 
her job as a SlO.ÜOO-a-year 
“movie coördinator” with the 
mayor s office. 

Mirna Hidalgo, who ealls her- 
self a “easually of CETA,” 




comments, “Being a mother and 
the head of a household, 1 cant 
take a job that's loo low-paying, 
vet for the well-paying jobs, they 
(CETA) were requiring a college 
degree to peck away at a 
typewriter. 


”So many doors were closed in 
my face,” she explains, “i finally 
gave up. 

Currently, in order for the 
city's CETA program to meet its 
federai ”hiring Schedule,' 1 it 
must hire over 25 people a day 


Unerpployment is high in San 
Francisco 's predominan Üy Black 
Fillmore district. The city's CETA 
jobs program is ander attack by 
righl -wing forc.es. 

bet ween now and the end of 
Febrüary. Eunlce Elton, director 
of the Mayor’s Office of Einpipy- 
ment and Training, which ad- 
ministers CETA, complains, “It's 
grown too fast to do careful 
development and scrutiny while, 
at the same time, meeting our 
hiring goals.” 

The legislatïon funding more 
CETA jobs for San Franci&co and 
other cities across the country 
was part of an economie stimulus 
program presented by President 
Jimmy Carter, However Carters 
proposal has been criticized as ’ k a 
one-shoL deal" more than an 
effort to prnvide long-term jobs 
for the chronicalïy unemployed 
and underempjoyed. 


Oakland Mayor Angry OverOutside Hiriitg 


(Oakland, Calif,} - Oakland 
Mayor Lïone! Wilson raked City 
Manager Ceci! Kiley over the 
cöals last week for going ouiside 
the city to hire a White public 
information officer “when we are 
sitting on a powder keg in 
Oakland,' 

Visibly upset, the city's first 
Black mayor fired a rapid barrage 
of questions at Riley conceming 
the appointment, regiinding Riley 
in acid tones that, as mayor, he 
had pusbed for a “Hire Oakland’" 
program since bis election last 
year, and that the White city 
manager did not consult with 
hini abouL the appointment . 

Paul Cobb, the Black executive 
director of Oakland Citizens 
Committee for Urban Re tic wal, 
and Sylvester Grisby, represent- 
ing Oakland Communily Organi- 
zation, both insisled that the 
city's affirmative action officer 
should be taken out from imder 
Rïley’s jurisdictiën and be direct- 
ly responöible to the city council. 


Wilson agreed, saying putting 
the affirmative action program 
under Riley was “like putting the 
fox to watch the chickens. 

Kiley, flushed and obviously 
taken back by the mayor s tetse 
rebuke, said he ïooked over the 
city’s present staff first, but 
admitted that he did not advertise 
the position among city em¬ 
ployees. 

Defending Riley s action, 
White Counciïiuan Fred Mag- 
giora said, *T’m sure the city 
manager acted within his author- 
ity given by the city charter,"' 

“I don’t believe you can hide 
behind the charter,” Wilson 
angrily retorted, “when we‘re 
sitting on a powder keg in 
Oakland, We can't forget abouL 
hiring people in Oakland. lf we 
are not committed to that we 
ought to say so, 

The uproar sterns from the 
resignation of Wally Carroll, 
public information officer for the 
city for the past eight years. 


In the same letter in which 
Riley informed tlie city council of 
CarrolFs resignation, the city 
manager said he had appointed 
Allyson Wong Paulus to the job, 

Wilson pointed out to Riley that 
the positions which are exempt 
from civil service are “one of the 
few areas where we can do 
somethi ng about affirmative ac¬ 
tion,” Then he fired this barrage 
of qiiestions at the city manager, 

“Was there any advertising of 
this job? Did you know she 
(Paulus} does not !iv r e in Oakland? 
Did you know sJ.e is mi an ethiiic 
minority? Is it of no concern to 
you that the mayor has a 'Hire 
Oakland' program? Did it ever 
oecur lo you lliat it might be 
worthwhile to discuss this with 
the mayor?” 

In response to atmther question 
from Wilson, Riley admitted he 
did not discuss Paulus appoint- 
ment with the city's affirmative 
action officer, MarcellaR. Ingram, 
who works in Kiley’s office, l 











































